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to gain Catherine’s confidence still more, that she might 
open her heart to theni, without reserve; this was not 
a matter of difliculty. Her breast harboured no conceal- 
ment, and her tenderness of conscience made her disdain 
to dissemble. A degree of timidity, and of prudence, 
however, still kept her back from making her protectors 
the confidants of all that had occurred up to the present 
time, as this would have naturally led her to allude to 
the history and situation of her sister, on which she 
wished to preserve a profound silence. Julia’s account 
of the niode of life of the great world, its habits, and the 
pleasures of the court, made a great impression on her ; 
for there was, in all she said, such spirit and vivacity, 
mingled with a candour that never imagined evil, and 
rarely indulged even in slight touches of wit and satire, 
that Catherine was enchanted. 

Catherine was all eyes and ears to her friend’s ani- 
mated description of the balls, operas, and society of the 
court at Vienna, although it was then much more rigor- 
ous in its adherence to etiquette, and far more solemn, 
than in our times ; and she laughed outright at the many 
pleasant anecdotes which Julia had such art in telling ; 
she was amused, in her turn, at seeing the interest 
Catlierine took in them. ‘The mother, however, did not 
approve of this, and hinted to her daughter, that it was 
scarcely prudent to describe that kind of society, and 
those amusements to a young person, whose future course 
of life was so uncertain, and who might, perhaps, be for 
ever debarred from them. 

Madame de Dunerwald was of a contrary opinion, 
and replied to her mother’s remark, by saying, “ that it 
was exactly because her fate was as yét undecided, and 
depended, in some degree, on her own wishes, that it 
was better she should know something of the world, to 
which, at the same time, she was not an entire stranger, 
as her stay with her uncle, De Ferronay, had given her, 
at least, an idea of it. She showed an aversion, however, 
to speak of it, and it is likely that the Hungarian man- 
ners did not please her; this may possibly be the cause 
of her entering on areligious life: She miust also see the 
society of Vienna, and may then choose, with some 
knowledge of the subject, and decide whether she will 
continue in her intention, or abandon it. I am quite 
anxious to introduce lier to some agreeable family. She 
must keep aloof, I am aware, from all excess in her at- 
tachment to fashionable life, and the splendour of the 
court; but if is absolutely necessary that she should min- 
gle in society.” 

“But,” replied tle baroness, “if her aversion for a 
convent increases, and we should not be able to prevent 
her entering it, shall we not run the risk of rendering her 
more unhappy ?” 

« That is not likely,” replied the daughter : « Catherine 
wants experience, but she is deficient neither in judg- 
ment nor prudence: Her good qualities are, at present, 
concealed by her timidity: Her mind will expand in so- 
ciety ; her character will acquire more decision, ard she 
will be better able to resist unjust encroachments.” 

“TI know well, my dear daughter, that a knowledge of 
the human heart generally leads to the knowledge and 
examination of oneself, and that nothing can be more 
useful in every situation of life; we should, therefore, be 
much to blame in preventing Catherine from acquiring 
such a knowledge, but we ought to form her for such a 
scene, in the first place, and warn her of the importance 
of the course on which she is about to enter?’ 

«And so much the more,” replied Julia; “as I foar 
she has not escaped the influente of love s notwithstand- 
ing her openness, she is not very communicative on what 
relates to herself; for I have studied her closely, and 
would venture to assert, that she has been in love, and, 
perhaps, still is so.” 

“«'Phis,” replied the mother, “ would be the more to be 
regretted.” 

“True; and we should be barbarians,” replied Julia, 
“if, seeing the dangers that threaten her, we should not 
employ every means to save her from them.” 

“ My dear child,” remarked the baroness, after musing 


able and charming woman, who only wants to have a 
somewhat better opinion of herself, and a more decided 
carriage—she interests me strongly, and I should deeply 
regret if her happiness were not equal toher worth. I 
wish, therefore = 
«“ Permit me,” replied Julia, hastily, “to introduce her 
to society, by taking her, for instance, to one of the balls 
of the carnival.” 
“ What are you thinking about !—what would her 
family say ?—what would the court and the city say !— 
to see me permitting a young lady, intended for a con- 
vent, and committed to my guardianship, going to a ball! 
No, no; most decidedly not. I have no objections to 
your introducing her to some respectable, quict, famities, 
and even to court, on some grand day, to enjoy the sight ; 
but never to a publie ball.” 
Catherine’s entrance now interrupted the conversation, 
and she sat down to work at a large piece of tapestry, on 
which, according to the fashion of the times, many ladies 
were employed at the same time. A canopy was now 
in progress, and the subject was the judgment of Solo- 
mon, who was represented seated on a throne, loaded 
with ornaments in the Gothic style, and commanding the 
living child, which was in the arms of a ferocious-look- 
ing soldier, to be divided between the rival mothers. 
From the court of King Solomon, Julia led the conver- 
sation, to that of the deceased empress, to whom her mo- 
ther had been maid of honour, and expressed her regret 
at not having known her. 
«“ An infanta of Spain ; was she not?” enquired Cath- 
erine. 
«'Teresa Marguerita, my excellent mistress,” was Ma- 
dame Preysing’s reply. “She was an angel,—and so 
young, even in the seventeenth year of her marriage,— 
and so early lost! I felt a presentiment on my arrival at 
Scholtvien, and when her rose-diamond too was lost.” 
“Oh! mamma, tell Catherine the story ;—happening 
so near her native castle, it must be doubly interesting to 
her.” 
Madame de Preysing loved to speak of old times, the 
anecdotes she had heard, and the scenes she had witness- 
ed at the empress’s couft. She had been the princess’s 
early companion; their union took place on the same 
day, and, in the midst of a luxurious court, the youthful 
beauty had preserved her reputation unblemished. How 
sweet, then, to recall those brilliant days with an unruffled 
heart! She needed no inviting, and commenced her 
narrative as follows :—“I was the sole lady of her suite 
allowed to attend the fair princess further than Roverdo, 
but being considered, myself, an Austrian, I rede in the 
same carriage, and we were escorted by @ magnificent 
retire till we arrived at Scholtvien, where the princess 
reposed for a short period, previous to entering the 
capital. 
« A sumptuous banquet was prepared, but the princess 
was too deeply affected to partake of it; she was on the 
poift of yielding herself to her future destiny, for better 
All at once was heard the loud tramp of 
horse; and a party of cavaliers, magnificently arrayed, 
drew up at the post-house where we then were. Soon 
they were amounced as noblemen of the court, deputed 
to honour the drtival of the royal beauty, and escort her 
with due honours to the arms of her imperial consort. 
They petitioned to be admitted, in order to compliment 
her on the occasion; she was extremely enrbarrassed,— 
for in the special orders we had received to conduct our 
route, which were very exact, no mention bad been made 
of any lordly embassy. But, impelled by some secret 
feeling, or by mere curiosity, the Infanta resolved to re- 
ceive the noble deputation, and Prince Dtetrichstein was 
ordered to admit them. Several fine, handsome, young 
noblemen, of high birth, decorated with their splendid 
orders, were ushered into our presence ;—the names of 
each being announced by our chamberlain, as they ap- 
proached. They were familiar to us as 
names,—beéing those of the celebrated Count Harrach, 
Bronner, Falkenstein; and when the last was pronounced, 





or worse. 


household 


has or has not been in love, she is, nevertheless, an ami- 


look ; she blushed, and the same emotion was visible in 
the countenance of the noble stranger. He seemed about 
five-and-twenty, of middling height, but most captivating 
figure, and features still more interesting and expressive. 
He was decidedly handsome, but with rather too great a 
fullness of the under lip, which detracted from the ex- 
quisite Symmetry, and perhaps the energy, of his coun- 
tenance, 

“ Seated in a crimson velvet chair, splendidly decorat- 
ed, she rectived the youthful nobles, one by one, and 
gave them her hand, which they pressed to their lips, as 
they drew nigh, offering their obeisatice in the most en- 
gaging manner. 

«Count Falkenstein came last; he was more embar- 
rassed than the others, and when he took her fair hand— 
such was his excessive agitation—so extraordinary the 
expression with which his eyes rested on that lovely face, 
as almost to startle us: but the next moment they were 
succeeded by an air of the most respectful seriousness. 

“'T'o the astonishment of all present, the princess sud- 
denly rose, her face in a perfect glow, and she bent be- 
fore the noble count, as if she had wished in her turn to 
kneel in homage to his merit. He took both her hands 
in his, as if to prevent such a moveiment, with a delicacy 
charming to us both, but without timidity of any kind, 
while he again pressed them to his lips with marked ten- 
derness. 

« All eyes were beft in wonder on this singular scene, 
which lasted scarcely a minute; but what was our joy, 
when one of the lords whispered us that the count was 
no other than the Emperor Leopold himself. His passion, 
brooking no farther delay, had burst through the re- 
straints of royal etiquette: he bad hoped to see and ob- 
serve her in his assumed name; but his portrait which 
she had received at Madrid, betrayed him to her at the 
very moment of his entrance, so striking was the resem- 
blance between them. Besides, when he took her hand, 
he pressed it with involuntary emotion, and eyed her 
with one impassioned glance, which told her throbbing 
heart, it could be no other than her lord.” 

« Ah,” cried Catherine, “how delightful! An em- 
peror in disguise, clasping the hands of his lovely bride, 
who instantly recognises him by his speaking look! I 
declare, if it is not exactly as we find it in all the best 
romances of chivalry !—But the diamond rose you spoke 
of ?” enquired she. 

“Stop, I have not done,” 
«“ After this interview, the infanta called for all the little 
bijoux and presents she intended for her royal con- 
sort. Among these were several worked by her own fair 
hands! Then there was a chapeau-bras, surmounted 
with the most brilliant, red plumes, and the agraffe was, 
indeed, a splendid rose-diamond, of inestimable value. 


said the garrulous baroness. 


The emperor was delighted with all he saw, as she spread 
them before him with her own white, small hands ; in 
particular, his chapeau-bras seemed to please him; this 
he instantly took possession of, and never after lost sight 
of it. The other things he ordered to be packed up, and 
sent to Vienna; bat on mounting, he displayed his new 
hat with an an air of exultation, and after gazing some 
time on its splendidly beautifil rose, he put it on his 
royal head. Yet, will you believe me? before he got to 
Neustadt, his chamberlain, Count Czernin, observed that 
it was actually gone,—not thé hat, but the fine, rose-dia- 
mond,—lost!” An expresssion of horror followed this 
terrible announcement, uttered by the speaker, with a 
singular emphasis and solemnity, which almost madé her 
cry. “ Messengers were despatched back—back, and on 
all sides; every house and village were ransacked; pas- 
sengers and market-people were arrested ; enquiries,—in- 
quisitions,—threats,—punishments,—buf, alas! all withi 
But 
one day—a good while affer—a common-looking man— 
a peasant, walked into court, and brought the long-lost 
treasure,—the rose-diamond itself. The loss had giver? 
rise to fhe greatest alarm; for it was réported that some 
Hungarian malcontents, learning the sfnall attendance 


no avatl—the rose-diamond was gone, really gone. 


upon the emperor, had resolved to lay an atbuseade, 








for a moment ; “ let us not act rashly—whcther Catherine 
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[ observed the princess regard him with a penetrating 


und possess themselves of his person: Ht was only the 
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rapidity of the emperor’s movements, which foiled this 
horrible attempt ; while the rose-diamond, it was believed, 
had been found by them, but not returned to its royal 
owner.” 

« It was his love, then, which saved him!” cried Ca- 
therine: “how touching, how delightful!” Mother and 
daughter both smiled, as they exchanged looks. 

« For me,” returned the former, “I took a different 
view of this serious affair. On the princess’s arrival at 
Neustadt, she learnt the disaster: and both of us began 
to indulge the most serious apprehensions. ‘The emperor 
had just lost bis fair bride’s present, to which he had 
attached the highest value; I felt a prognostic, that the 
sweet donor would not be long in his possession, and my 
fears were but too fatally verified.” 

“Aye, but mamma, the rose was found,” exclaimed 
Juiia. 

«“ Why, they said so,”’ she replied; ‘but many sen- 
sible people maintain, to this day, that it was not the 
same; that the empress mother, observing the profound 
grief of her son for its loss, had recourse to this innocent 
stratagem, to set his mind at rest. He was quite re- 
stored to good spirits, but in a few years he lost his 
beloved consort,—mark that.” 

Thus terminated their conversation, in which Cather- 
ine took so special interest. She often reverted to the 
topic, to anecdotes respecting the court—a subject quite 
inexhaustible in the hands of the old maid of honour, 
and they imparted, at the same time, to Catherine, much 
juster ideas respecting the world of fashion, Every day 
increased her attachment to her amiable and excellent 
protectresses, who, on their part, cherished a feeling of 
tender friendship for their young protegée, whose sen- 
sible and just remarks interested, while her simplicity 
amused them. She had not, however, as yet, ventured 
to speak respecting her own situation, or of the affairs of 
her family. It would become necessary, however, to en- 
ter on this delicate topic, and on the most painful part of 
it, namely, Ludmilla. It was now time to reply to her 
letter, an undertaking which she had not hitherto been 
able to set about, having delayed, until the painful emo- 
tions she had experienced on its reception, had been 
somewhat softened by time, so that she might write to 
her without any angry feeling. As soon as she thought 
she had attained this state of mind, she commenced her 
task. Passing over, in silence, her own intimacy with 
Zriny, and making no mention of the past, she confined 
her observations to their mother, some family affairs, and 
Her pride prevented 





her own journey to Vienna, &c. 
her from indulging in the slightest complaint or reproach 
on account of the fate to which her sister’s fl ght had 
condemned her, or on her own ruined hopes. The letter 
was brief, but sufficiently affectionate fo induce Ludmilla 
to wish to keep up the correspondence with her family, 
or, at least, with her sister. 

It was now necessary to despatch the letter by a 
sure conveyance, which was by no means easy. Lud- 
milla having given no other address but that of Madame 
de Villecamp, it seemed that the best means of transmit- 
ing it would be through the French ambassador, to whom 
she must have an introduction through Madame de Du- 
nerwald. How to ask this from that lady, was the sub- 
ject of much reflection, She well knew that both mother 
and daughter could not be ignorant of her sister’s extra- 
ordinary disappearance, and that their silence only pro- 
ceeded from feelings of delicacy, and by a studied evasion 
of the subject. It was to be presumed, that if Catherine 
confided to her new friend a letter addressed to Madame 
de Villecamp, at Paris, without any further information, 
the secret would be quickly guessed, particularly as Julia 
had the means of making enquiry about that lady, and 
would, no doubt, feel offended at being kept in ignorance. 
Catherine, therefore, decided on communicating to Julia, 
that Madame de Villecamp was her sister: begging, at 
the same time, to have no further questions put to her 
on the subject, and to be allowed to maintain that silence 
respecting her situation, which Ludmilla, for important 
family reasons, had required of her. 


Julia seemed touched with this mark of Catherine’s 
confidence, and embraced her; promising, not only to 
take charge of the letter, but to avoid enquiring into the 
mysterious subject, and to kecp the seeret already con- 
fided to her. ‘I'he same evening Madame de Dunerwald 
gave the packet to the French ambassador, whom she 
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met at a grand party, recommending him particularly to 
transmit it to the address. 

His excellency, with a significant smile, enquired if 
she knew Madame de Villecamp. 

« Not at all,” replied Julia,—* the letter was given to 
me by one who has never had the honour of seeing you, 
and who would not have dared to address herself directly 
to your excellency.” 

“Tam happy, madam, to have an opportunity of ren- 
dering you the slightest service, and promise to forward 
the letter with the greatest care; but I knéw from the 
first that it could not come from you, nor from any one 
intimately connected with you.” 

“And why so?” enquired Julia; «I cannot compre- 
hend.” 

“Madam,” replied his excellency, “I knew the eleva- 
tion of your character, and can appreciate the principles 
by which you are ever actuated, and which render you 
at once so estimable and amiable; I can, therefore, 
assuredly conclude that if you knew Madame de Ville- 
camp, either personally or by reputation, you would have 
declined all communication with her.” 

“I have already informed your excellency, that I have 
not the slightest knowledge of the lady ; but excuse me, 
if I ask why I neither should, nor would have any thing 
to do with her ?” 

The marquis was a little embarrassed at this, and re- 
plied hesitatingly, “that Madame de Villecamp was cer- 
tainly a very fine, a very accomplished woman ; but one 
of a class not afraid of being above prejudices, or of being 
judged, perhaps falsely, although according to their pro- 


| fessed principles.” 


“Is she of doubtful reputation 1” enquired Julia, with 
more eagerness than she would have liked to have shown, 
but excited by the interest which she took in Catherine’s 
His excellency, however, attributed her*anxiety 
to her nice sense of honour, wounded, no doubt, at being 


|supposed to have the least connection with a woman of 


questionable character. 

«“ Not exactly so, madam,” he replied : “I only meant 
to say that the lady’s conduct was not regulated by the 
usual forms of society. Although so young, her house 
is the rendezvous of all the most distinguished wits, and 
men of talent of the day ; in short, of all who either pos- 
sess literary fame, or aspire to it.” 

« But I cannot see any harm in that,” replied Julia ; 
“T have heard that at Paris, many women of the most 
estimable and respectable character open their house to 
every man of distinguished merit in literature or science ; 
and that it is this which renders society so delightful, and 
the influence of our sex on the manners of the age, so 
powerful, and so beneficial.” 

“Very true, madam,” replied his excellency, “ but 
these patrons of talent are known and esteemed on other 
grounds; and I had the honour of informing you that 
Madame de Villecamp was above submitting to the usual 
forms of society.” 

“ What does your excellency mean ?” 

“The usual meaning attached by the world, when 
speaking of forms,—those forms which point out our 
situation in the social scale, our place in society, and the 
opinion generally entertained respecting us. Such forms 
ought to be well defined and clear, and are, in fact, 
governed by laws well understood and established. It 
appears that Madame de Villecamp has preferred leaving 
the public in some doubt as to the form in which she 
entered society.” 

« How so?” enquired Julia. 

« Nothing certain is known as to who she is, or where 
she comes from,” replied the marquis. 

“Ts she not then the wife or the widow of a Flemish 
officer 3” enquired Julia. 

«And a native of Germany,” added his excellency ; 
‘as she sometimes briefly says to those who seem anxious 
to know. But do you not think that a woman, endowed 
with so much beauty and talent, falling, as it were, from 
the clouds into the heart of Paris,—recommended to some 
of the first families, and rich enough to set up an esta- 
blishment of the first class herself, is likely to produce a 
sufficient effect, to warrant every one to talk about her, 
and feel an interest in her, at least to desire to know 
who she is?” 

“Certainly,” replied Julia ; “but it is well known who 
she is,—Madame de Villecamp, a native of Belgium.” 

“ Very well,” replied his excellency, “this has been 





enquired into; curiosity—enmity—if you will, has been 
at work respecting her. Enquiry has been made in the 
regiment in which her deceased husband is said to have 
served, in the province where she said he had lived, in 
the city where she said she was born; but all that could 
be learned, was in direct opposition to what she had 
affirmed.” 

“« This, perhaps, is the effect of chance, or of not hav- 
ing made enquiry at the proper quarter,” replied Julia, 
“I cannot suppose that any one would have dared to 
question the lady herself on the subject.” 

“Such a piece of indiscretion was not necessary : 
there are matters that require no conjuror to divine 
them, and that lead us to the truth—such, for instance, 
as the intimacy subsisting between this lady and Count 
Zriny.” 

«Count Zriny! did you say? Can that be the same 
with the emperor’s chamberlain and favourite, the bro- 
ther-in-law of 'Tokely 7” 

“ The very same; the same youthful adventurer, ever 
hatching audacious projects, and equally aspiring in his 
conduct towards the fair sex, as in political affairs. It 
is whispered privately, that the pretended Flemish widow 
has been brought by him to Paris, and that she is in 
reality a Hungarian lady, with whom he has run off.” 


These last words threw an unexpected light on the 
subject. Julia, therefore, continued to question the mar- 
quis, and was informed by him of all the injurious re- 
ports that were circulated at Paris, respecting the sister 
of her young friend. Some would-be clever people sup- 
posed there was a secret marriage: but the greater part 
classed Ludmilla with the frailer portion of her sex, and 
adopted towards her a corresponding line of conduct. 

Julia took special care not to acquaint Catherine with 
what she had heard: but her curiosity was too strongly 
excited, not to induce her to enquire more narrowly into 
the subject. It was not difficult to obtain from her 
young friend, devoid, as she was, of all duplicity, infor- 
mation on many points which confirmed her suspicions, 
without giving Catherine the least reason to imagine 
that she had betrayed her sister’s secret. Julia was 
sufficiently skilful to draw correct conclusions from an 
inadvertent expression, or a misplaced attempt at con- 
cealment. However, Catherine saw nothing of all this ; 
and Julia simply urged on her to observe the most pro- 
found silence respecting Madame de Villecamp,—not to 
speak of her before any one,—and if her name should 
ever be mentioned in her presence, to seem not to know 
it. The veil of mystery with which Ludmilla had wrapt 
herself, served as a sufficient pretext for this; and Ca- 
therine engaged the more willingly to follow her advice, 
as it was in accordance with the rule she had Jaid down 
for herself, and which she had observed so well, that 
Julia had frequent occasion to admire in her young friend 
that happy union of native simplicity of character, with 
a seriousness, a prudent reserve, and a love of truth, that 
formed the main elements of her character. 

Speaking of the great world, and the style of Parisian 
life, it was impossible for the lady of Dunerwald to con- 
ceal from her its real nature; the arts, the perfidy, and 
hollowness, to be met with on every side. Catherine 
was not a little alarmed ; she could not have supposed 
society was quite so bad, and she now almost looked for- 
ward to her seclusion in a cloister without regret. Her 
judicious guardians then sought to enlarge her judgment 
and her information, by convincing her that society, in 
general, was composed of a mixture of vices and virtues, 
of good and evil. They took pleasure in expanding her 
fine and docile mind ; teaching her to recognise in her 
own heart the principles of virtue and of enlightened re- 
ligion, to set off against the too pleasing, but illusory 
sentiments, which till then she had nurtured. By this 
process, she began to view the convent, and the strange 
life of its recluses, in a different point of view. The 
strong, high-barred windows, and the massy walls of the 
edifice, made her tremble : though she felt that virtue 
and misfortune might there find a last refuge from the 
world. She had conceived that the nun’s life was a 
series of mortifications and penalties, but found so much 
true picty and benevolence mingled with the ordinary 
passions of the human heart, that she was long at a loss 
on what to decide ; but more mature reflection made her 
cling with greater pertinacity to the promise given to her 
cousin Sandor, of coming to no hasty decision. 
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Introduced into the first society, and mingling more 
and more with the world, Catherine now lost that pecu- 
liar timidity and want of energy, which formerly made 
her appear to less advantage. Still, her protectress would 
not permit her to partake in the lighter and more fashion- 
able amusements of the day, and she had too much re- 
spect for Madame de Preysing, to wish to break through 
her injunctions on this head. Fortunately, the carnival 
also came to a close; and piety and prayer, moreover, 
were more natural and easily submitted to, at a period 
when political storms, and convulsions, shook empires 
and society to their foundations. More alarming symp- 
toms soon threatened new disasters. Hungary was in a 
highly disturbed state, and people anticipated another 
war with the Turks. 

Catherine was in the habit of hearing repeated, all she 
had before learnt from the lips of father Isidor, when con- 
versing with her mother. ‘Tokely was believed to be in 
league with the Porte, and desirous of interrupting the 
truce. It was then considered scandalous, almost im- 
pious, to enter into treaty with the infidels, and the latter 
seemed now seriously preparing to make new aggressions, 
The court of Vienna was well informed of these various 
movements ; for Austria had too much reason to dread 
both the Hungarian malcontents and her Ottoman ene- 
my, not to make the most strenuous exertions to meet the 
gathering storm. 

The negotiations, commenced the preceding year by 
the Count of Caprara, at Constantinople, were broken off; 
he had been received by the grand vizier with the utmost 
coolness, for the latter was assured that Vienna was des- 
tined to fall by the sword of the Moslems. 

The count’s description of the grand seignor’s prepara- 
tions was almost appalling ; the most serious fears were 
spread abroad; and Leopold sought, by every means 
within his reach, to strengthen his cause, by drawing 
closer, or forming, new alliances. While taking every 
method of defence, he entered into a strict union with 
the elector of Bavaria: the princes of the Germanic con- 
federation were summoned tv bring their several contin- 
gents, and to march to the assistance of Austria. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 


While these measures were in progress for external 
defence, no less zeal was shown in strengthening the 
garrison, and all the munitions of war, in the interior of 
the city. The public mind was in a state of alarm and 
agitation ; the lady of Dunerwald viewed with terror a 
conflict in which her beloved consort must be exposed to 
the utmost peril. As in every great crisis, however, 
hope and fear by turns seized upon the varying rumours 
of the hour,—sometimes exaggerating, and at others un- 
derrating the extent of the approaching evil. 

Thus the conflicting interests of the great powers were 
on the eve, it was said, of being reconciled ; yet the en- 
suing morning brought tidings of the most fearful im- 
port ;—such a prince had refused his contingent; France 
was arming to support the Turks; while Sobieski had 
declined the alliance proposed to him by Austria. The 
inhabitants were a prey to anxiety and suspense—a sus- 
pense of the most agonising kind, at a period when war 
was conducted with such unsparing ferocity. With all 
its horrors in our own days, they bear no comparison 
with the sufferings it inflicted near two centuries ago. 

At length came tidings of the assembly of the imperial 
forces under Charles of Lorraine, a commander universally 
respected ; ofthe promised support of Bavaria; and, finally, 
that the Polish king had decided to take the side of Austria. 
That country seemed to rouse, at the voice of its heroic 
ally, from its dream of terror, such was the warlike re- 
nown, and such the personal influence of Sobieski. On 
the return of Count Wallenstein with a favourable reply 
from Warsaw, it was considered, by all ranks, as equiva- 
lent to the approach of a mighty army, to rescue them 
from impending doom. He was soon followed by the 
king’s ambassador, charged by the republic to enter into 
the terms of a new alliance with the imperial cabinet, 
and concert such measures as might be called for by the 
exigency of the time. 

However critical his situation at this moment, Leopold 
too highly valued the dignity of his imperial crown, the 
reputation of his ally, and the splendour which his sta- 
tion exacted from him, not to dismiss all anxious fears 
for the result, and received the royal envoy with the same 
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magnificence and ceremony which he so ostentatiously 
displayed in times of peace. A succession of levees, 
balls, dinners, and stately celebrations of different festi- 
vals and orders, marked the jealous etiquette with which 
the imperial family surrounded their court. 

The lady of Dunerwald, under the idea that the Porte 
would now renounce its hostile attitude, recovered all her 
gaicty, assisted in the court festivals, and even prevailed 
with Madame de Preysing to permit Catherine to accom- 
pany her. She was present at one of the grand operas, 
then unique of their kind, and thought more suitable for 
the ear of an intended recluse, than any other species of 
popular entertainment. She appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage, richly, yet elegantly attired, glowing in youth- 
ful charms and beauty,—her whole shape and air pre- 
senting something too enchanting to the eye to be gazed 
upon without warm emotion. 

The novelty and splendour of the scene, the throng of 
patrician equipages, the illumination of the streets, as 
she approached, with the glittering arms of the soldiery ; 
and the mounted patroles, eager to keep back the popu- 
lace, hurrying to mingle in the scene ;—all combined to 
make the liveliest impression upon our young provincial 
beauty, who listened to and beheld the strange collision 
of sights and sounds with all the zest of wondering in- 
fancy. The rich equipage of the emperor, still bearing 
the ensigns of the old Spanish costume, then approached, 
and cleared the way to the grand staircase; the entrance 
led through a long avenue of citron and orange-trees, 
with other glowing and beautiful shrubs, presenting a 
little paradise in the midst of winter, doubly brilliant from 
lustres of rich lights, which shed radiance on the forms 
of beauty and chivalry, following in rapid and dazzling 
pomp. ‘The interior itself was a fresh source of wonder. 
In those times the most important towns had no perma- 
nent theatres. Presburg, then so noble, was without 
one: and the Viennese opera was extolled as one of the 
most admirable triumphs of genius and art. 

Catherine imagined herself transported into some 
fairy land, and could not cease from expressing her de- 
light, and putting a thousand enquiries to her friend, 
who was not a little amused at the rustic wonder and 
naiveté which marsed every movement of her young 
protégée, though her opinions evinced a high and culti- 
vated mind. 

On the appearance of the court, a murmur of applause 
ran through the house ; all eyes were directed to the spot. 
This was succeeded by a profound silence; the body- 
guard of the emperor, with drawn swords, followed by 
a throng of pages in Spanish costume, sparkling with 
gold, succeeded by the grand master of the ceremonies, 
with his baton of state, ushered in the imperial family 
with the entire court and ministers in full costume. 
That of the Polish envoy and his suite was eminently 
contrasted, by its breadth and solid costliness, with the 
appearance of the court. The lady of Dunerwald pointed 
out the person of the emperor to Catherine: a person, 
every way so opposite to the idea she had formed from 
the description of Madame de Preysing, that she could 
with difficulty persuade herself he was that gallant cava- 
lier of whom she had heard. He appeared advanced 
beyond the meridian of life, of insignificant proportions, 
arrayed in the old Spanish style, in double folds of black 
silk stuff, fringed on the borders with plaited lace. A 
Spanish mantle hung down to his knees; an embroidery 
of fine Flanders lace covered his neck and breast; long 
and ample ruffles of the same reached to the end of his 
fingers, and he wore a sword, the handle of which glit- 


tered with diamonds. He carried his hat in the Spanish | 


fashion, made of black velvet, with grand ostrich feathers, 
and a superb agraffe of diamonds, which reminded Ca- 
therine of his romantic interview with his first consort. 
But his features were now worn, his face pale and 
thoughtful, and his large under-lip gave him a look of 
ill-humour, little in keeping with a hero of romance. 
He was followed by the empress Leonora, magnificently 
attired ; but this could not conceal the effects of age, 
and want of natural beauty. An expression of aust rity 
and sorrow contrasted strangely with her splendid robes, 
beneath which, too, she was known to carry all the in- 
struments of torture worn by penitents. Catherine 
sighed, as she thought that she might one day be com- 
pelled to suffer a similar look under the linen habit of 
the nuns, instead of the splendid drapery of a court. 
The opera at length opened with a grand symphony, 


which seemed to thrill through the whole house, and 
most of all through the soul and frame of Catherine, 
who, before, all eye and curiosity, was now absorbed in 
the softness and sweetness of the delicious passions that 
tremble in unison with the chords which strike the car. 

The curtain rose; it was Angelica and Alcina, from 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,—the scene a superb saloon 
in Alcina’s pavilion ;* the actors appeared in the cos- 
tume of the age of Charlemagne, combined with the 
taste and splendour of their own times. Thus the Pa- 
ladins wore huge wigs under their iron helmets, the tails 
of which reached half down the back, added to which 
was a kind of small doublet en dbaleine. The piece 
opened with a ballet, accompanied by a chorus of cava- 
liers and nymphs, who proclaimed the arrival of their 
sovereign. Alcina at length appeared, attended by Me- 
doro, Rogiero, Bradamanti, with their formidable suite ; 
soon followed by the beautiful Angelica herself. During 
the progress of the piece, the floor suddenly disappeared, 
and the vision of a clear lake, covered with vessels, met 
the eye. Here, a congregation of monsters, terrestrial 
and marine; there, a naval combat; battles; a dance of 
furies; metamorphoses of the most wondrous kind, obe- 
dient to the motions of the fair magician’s wand, and 
all ending with the most splendid catastrophe in the 
world. Brilliant transparencies, seen through a grove 
of laurel, presented a succession of inscriptions and de- 
vices in honour of the august house of Austria, and its 
new ally, the King of the Poles, Catherine, transported 
into a world of enchantment, of which she had never 
dreamed, was lost in a crowd of contending emotions,—~ 
alternate surprise, terror, joy, and grief. During an in- 
terlude, when refreshments were brought in, she had 
time to recall her scattered spirits from this enchanted 
world, and fix her attention upon the objects around. 
She spoke to her companion, who told her the names of 
the personages composing the emperor’s suite,—men dis- 
tinguished by rank or reputation; generals and minis- 
ters, among whom figured the celebrated Montecucullt, 
the Prince Zobrowitz, with many others. She thought 
their appearance did little credit to their high character ; 
and no one, in this point of view, was to be compared 
with Count Zriny, and his noble cousin Sandor. The 
ladies of the court in their splendid dresses, and the 
pretty pages in their Spanish fashions, standing behind 
their masters’ seats, were to her a source of greater no- 
velty and delight. All at once, in the throng of figures, 
her eye rested on one which excited the utmost emotion 
and surprise. She could scarcely give credence to her 
senses; and fancied herself still in a dream. She even 
studiously averted her eyes,—yet they hung with a sort 
of fascination upon that one object. It could be no de- 
lusion; it was he—Zriny,—her sister’s husband,—he 
who had exercised an influence so fatal over her own 
heart ; seated near her in his rich Hungarian uniform,— 
and engaged in animated conversation with a lady, more 
remarkable for the splendour of her appearance, than her 
beauty. He in a few moments turning suddenly round, 
caught Catherine’s eye intently fixed upon his face. A 
rapid change caught his handsome countenance: he 
seemed as if about to approach her; and she summoned 
all her presence of mind to think how she should re- 
ceive him; yet full of trembling emotion, which was 
depicted upon her speaking face. Both were riveted for 
a moment by each other’s gaze; the next,—could it be 
possible !—he turned away with the cold air of one 
whose eye had rested upon a stranger’s; resuming with 
perfect calmness his conversation with the lady, Cathe- 
rine supposed that he really had not recognised her; in- 
deed, his continued indifference tended to confirm her in 
this idea; and it was any thing but flattering. If he 
|had ceased to cherish a recollection of her, she was at 
‘least his sister; yet not one smile, or token of recogni- 
ltion! She felt it deeply,—it afflicted her, and she ha- 
|rassed herself with conjectures as to what she had done 
to merit so marked a slight At last her attention was 
| diverted by an elderly lady, just behind her, who seemed 
|to address herself to one much younger. 


| 








* This opera was actually played in the Favorité pa- 
lace at Vienna, when Leopold was present. The theatre 
was erected over the grand canal; in the second act, the 
stage disappearing, presented the spectacle of boats sail- 
ing along. The libretto of this singular exhibition is still 

jin existence, decorated with engravings. 
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“ Do you see the handsome count, making love to the 
proud niece of the prime minister? They say he will 
marry her.’ 

« How can you imagine it?” replied the other lady ; 
« she is so ugly ‘ed 

«You are right,” replied the former; “ but she is 80) 
rich! Zriny has little fortune. Her gold pieces will serve 
to hide the marks of the small- -pox.” 

«TI cannot believe it!” cried the younger lady, with | 
warmth; “she is neither handsome nor amiable: no, he | 
cam never marry the countess.” | 

«Ah! you little know him,” replied the elder. “ Zriny | 
is terrib sly ambitious; rank, pride, and power are his| 
idols! Who can chalk him out a finer career than the | 
kady’s uncle? The government of a province for her} 
dow ry, would turn all her awkwardness and ugliness | 
into grace and beauty; or rather, he will not trouble | 
himself about her, but pay his vows at some fairer| 
shrine.” | 

“No doubt of that,” said the young lady, smiling ; 
«“ he was made to captivate all eyes ;—has all, both i in) 
person and manners, to be but too agreeable. He will 
succeed in any career; he wants no minister and ugly | 
niece to obtain any place he may wish. Is he not the| 
favourite of the emperor himself?” 

“ How eloquent you are in the count’s praise !” said 
the elder. 

“I simply do him justice; the world acknowledges it. 
He must—he will be rich and powerful; will occupy 
what post he pleases in the whole empire.” 

“J differ with you there! No fortune, his family es- 
tate confiscated ; depend upon it, people will think twice 
before they give their daughter to a handsome beggar, 
whose father perished on the scaffold.” 

« But he is innocent,” retorted his young advocate ; 
“ and the emperor’s regard has completely renovated his 
name. Who shall dare to remember what the monarch 
himself is pleased to forget 7” 

« Ah, the charmer !”’ replied the elder lady ; “this is 
another proof of his seductive powers. He turns your 
heads, and then he ruins you;—all out of vanity ; and 
were you not already married, you might hope to have 
that honour.” 

“You are rather severe, madam,” interrupted the 
young lady, in an altered tone; “and you are deceived ; 
for my praise is wholly diiinevested: the count is al- 
ready married.” 

« Wed, truly! how can that be?” (Catherine was 
now al} ear.) 

“ Yes—he married a young Flemish lady.” 

Here the oki lady burst into a laugh—* Ah, ah, ah! 
a very pretty story!—I heard of it, too—some Mar- 
chioness of Villecamp, was it not? Don’t believe a word 
of it; only his mistress; ah, ah, ah!” 

“No such thing,” exclaimed the younger; (Cathe- 
rine could have embraced her ;) “she was the widow of 
a distinguished officer; a woman of infinite fashion, 
grace, and wit; she enjoys the best society of Paris,— 
she is a delightful, angelic creature.” 

“Yes, I dare say she is pretty enough,” replied the 
elder lady, in a most provoking tone; “an awkward, 
plain-faced Miss, would ill have played such a part. She 
is, however, a despicable creature: no one of any repu- 
tation will notice her. Her company is all of one class; 
she enjoys no real consideration.” 

«“ Who is she then!” enquired the younger: “ de you 
know her history ?” 

“That Ido: She was a young novice whom he ran 
away with from her convent, and carried her to Paris, 
where he could live more at his ease. If he were mar- 
ried,—if she were really a person of consideration, why 
does she not make her appearance with him at court? 
Why, my dear, doesn’t she go by the same name ?” 

« Family reasons, perhaps.” 

« Ah, you are (oo good! It is all nothing but intrigue ; 
a momentary preference that will soon end, like so many 
others of a similar kind. He will marry the plain 
countess, and pay his present incumbrance off with her 
money ; or perhaps make her over to some kind friend.” 

«“ Not very likely, I think; for, if she came out of a 
convent, she ought to be considered virtuous till the mo- 
ment she first saw and loved her seducer.” 

“JT know not whether she were nun or novice; per- 
haps a mere pensioner ; but whatever she were, if she 
even married him in secret, she must be content to be 
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his mistress in public opinion. Now, what virtuous wo- 
man would submit to so humiliating a condition 7” 
Such was the language of a woman, respected for the 
strictness of her principles, if not for her age; each 
word from whose lips smote like a dagger to the heart of 
Fortunately, the second act 


| was at hand, and imposed silence on the house ; but she 


had already licard too much. What a fearful situation 
for her sister! how severely was she judged! and what 
wretched prospects for her disastrous and mysterious 
union! What cold-blooded vanity in her lord, to refuse 


| 
her the sanction of a name, and to aspire to the paltry 


reputation of a man of pleasure, at liberty to carry his 
vows to whatever other shrine he approved ! ! 

All her sympathy in the magic scene was at an end: 
in vain for her the mimic Jake now spread its surface to 


| the view, the enchanted isles floating on its bosom, and 


the barges splendidly decorated, sailing obedient to the 
mariner’s call. And next a volcano, at the summons of 
fair Alcina’s wand, appeared on one of the islands; and 
a terrific monster, starting from the flames, seemed on 
the point of devouring the wretched Angelica, chained 
to a rock upon the sea-side. But, petrified at the sight 
of the shield of Rugiero, the fearful object was instantly 
transformed by the magician, Atlante, into two ships. + 

Add to this spectacle all that the charms of music and 
the dance could combine, to awaken the attention of 
Catherine, but their charm was fled ; the image of Zriny 
haunted her, like that of some evil genius, with his un- 
holy rites. ‘The way in which he had fascinated the 
eye, and seduced the heart of her sister, whom she liken- 
ed to Angelica, exposed in the stony isle, deserted by all 
her friends, and on the point of being devoured by the 
monster of shame and calumny. And, alas! she had 
neither the valiant Rugicro, nor the faithful Bradamante 
for her champions. Unless she herself, and Sandor, 
without the aid of magic shield, took up her cause, what 
would become of her! She was, indeed, prepared to do 
all that a sister could to rescue her from the malice of 
the world: she would write to Sandor, and to her uncle 
of Ferronay, what she had heard, and acquaint them 
with the treachery of her consort. 

She felt relieved, after coming to this resolution, and 
sought again to interest herself in the passing scene, 
and in watching the departure of the court. The house 
began to clear, and the tumult and bustle of equipages 
was heard as loud as before, Catherine perceived that 
the count had joined the suite of the emperor, in com- 
pany with the young lady with whom he had been so 
earnestly conversing, who appeared to belong also to 
that of the empress. Zriny passed close to Catherine, 
without deigning one look of recognition. She felt 
doubly indignant, vowing anew to snatch her sister from 
the power of one so base and perfidious. 

On retiring from the theatre, Julia advised her young 
companion to keep as close to her side as possible. This 
was, however, extremely difficult; the crush was tre- 
mendous; and, spite of their united efforts, they were, 
ere long, separated, and borne to some distance from 
each other. All at once she heard her name pronounced 
by some one near her; she startled, for she was an en- 
tire stranger in Vienna, or known only to one whose 
voice she now seemed to recognise. She turned towards 
the spot whence she thought it came, and trembled with 
alarm, as she saw a man wrapped in a large mantle, his 
face concealed, and who again pronounced her name, 
adding,—* Pity the most wretched of mankind! hear 
me, if only for a single moment.” It could be no other; 
it was the voice of Zriny close to her ear. She even 
saw his insidious smile; her pride and anger were in 
arms; she would have rushed from the spot, but could 
not move a step. She turned away her head, but he still 
persevered: “ Listen, [ beseech you, for the sake of your 
dear Ludmilla; it is for her I speak.” The sound of 
that sweet, harmonious voice recalling all the past, shook 
her resolution, and her emotion was extreme. Still, an- 
ger flushed her countenance; she was about to express 
it, when again interrupting her: “For Heaven’s sake, 
sweet Catherine, no reproaches now ; judge me after you 
have heard. To-morrow, doubtless, you will go to mass, 
at the convent of Heaven-Gate,—there I must meet you.” 

Too much alarmed and agitated to refuse, or to com- 
ply, Catherine stood riveted to the spot; and when she 
again looked round her, Zriny had disappeared. It was 
now her object to rejoin her friend; for though sepa- 





rated, Julia had never lost sight of her, and in a few 
moments her carriage was announced. During their 
return, Catherine was sad and silent; her friend attri- 
buted to fatigue, what was the result of violent and con- 
flicting emotion. What was she to think ?—how should 
she act, indulging, as she did, such strange and fearful 
suspicions of the count? She was startled at the idea of 
meeting him; yet did not her silence imply assent; and 
his last words conveyed the impression, that he was more 
unfortunate than culpable. On reaching Madame de 
Preysing’s, whither the lady of Dunerwald conducted 
her, to recount her evening’s adventures to her mother, 

Catherine was still silent and absorbed, and soon, under 
pretence of a violent headac ” asked permission to with- 
draw to rest. 

—_— 
CHAPTER XI. 

Alas! the tumult of Catherine’s spirits was as little 
calmed by solitude,—now, more than ever, she felt dis- 
tressed. ‘Torn by conflicting motives, passions, and 
doubts, what ought she,—what could she do? Was 
Zriny the treacherous being he was represented? Was 
he only the object of envy and calumny? and what 
could her sister mean, by stating that he did all in his 
power to promote her happiness! How did this last, 
again, harmonise with his particular attentions, of which 
she had been a witness, to another lady ? Was he mere- 
ly acting a part to deceive the world ?—had he refused to 
recognise her before the court, from the peculiarity 
his situation? The whole was a web of mystery, which 
she could, by no dexterity, unravel; yet, with all its 


mystery, his manner was so noble, so gentle, so full of 


confidence in naming Ludmilla ;—no, he could not be a 
villain! She would not judge him harshly,—the hus- 
band of her sister, her half-brother,—had he not a right 
to claim her interest in his welfare, and favourable re- 
gard? Assuredly the elopement was wrong; it must 
have been displeasing also to the count’s s family ; and 
were their union to be incautiously announced, it might 
entail on both a series of persecutions and miseries. 
Hence the cause of his apparent slight, and the extreme 
reserve he had shown in public. The result of all these 
was a determination to meet him, and to run whatever 
risk there might be for the sake of her beloved sister. 
Morning, however, as is usual, brought other feelings ; 
the imagination and the excitation of the past day hav- 
ing yielded to repose. ‘l'o meet him too in a church, at 
such an hour, shocked her sense of propriety, and her 
sincerity at once, It seemed impossible :—and what 
might be the result of such a meeting, should she be 
observed? She resolved then not to go, spite of whatever 
view he might take of her conduct. He had injured her 
family sufficiently already, she considered; she would 
incur no fresh responsibility of any kind, and she deter- 
mined not to go to the place appointed. In the midst of 
these conflicting feelings, the hour arrived, and nearly 
the whole town was preparing to be present at the so- 
lemn festival; for the image of the virgin, the saint pa- 
troness, had the reputation of having worked several 
miracles. At the time of which we are speaking, the 
citizens led a more domestic and quiet life than at pre- 
sent; there were less both of social and public assem- 


blies, fewer theatres, balls, promenades; in short, of 


those refinements and luxurics of civilisation which 
every where meet the eye. They were sought for only 
in churches,—a sort of chivalrous spirit of religion em- 
bodied its mysteries in the splendours of worldly sway ; 
and devotion, mixed with curiosity, sought as far as pos- 
sible to multiply the number of saintly fétes, as a means 
of general reunion and communication. 

On this occasion, the monastery was opened to the 
public, and most splendidly decorated. The nuns re- 
ceived the visits of friends and relatives, treating them 
with sweetmeats, and exhibiting the various specimens 
of their quict labours. The church was magnificently 
illuminated ; the people hastened thither in throngs ; and 
beauty, rank, and splendour, from every quarter, filled 
the busy streets and squares. The pious ceremonies 
were concluded with the holy benediction, which was 
celebrated with all that pomp, and all that music, with a 
full of choir of female voices could impress through the 
senses upon the soul. At that moment the throng was 
innumerable ; and from the position of the great altar, 
and the entire celebration of the ceremonies, Zriny could 
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have selected no better spot to converse with his sister- 


in-law unobserved. Undecided to the last, Catherine 
listened to the bell announcing the last act of the grand 
religious drama before her. She had beheld from her 
windows the throngs hurrying to the spot, and she 
thought of him who might then be anxiously expecting 
her ;—perhaps amiable and unfortunate, and little de- 
serving of such neglect. Her imagination, too, painted 
in forcible colours what sorrow her absence might ulti- 
mately produce for the gentle-hearted Ludmilla, even to 
Zriny himself; and she could not resist the appeal to all 
the best feelings of her nature, and she instantly set out. 
Madame de Preysing was too ill to accompany her; she 
was attended only by a domestic, whose curiosity, she 
knew, would be too well occupied to interrupt her inter- 
view with the count. Her heart beat violently, as she 
stepped over the sacred threshold,—she felt it a sort of 
profanation to be there upon such an object; but it was 
too late to hesitate, andyehe soon found herself in the 
sombre recess behind the altar, to which she had been 
directed. What were her terror and surprise on reach- 
ing it, to behold, not the form of Zriny, but that of a 
much taller figure, his face concealed in his mantle, with 
only his dark eyes visible, and fixed intently upon her. 
She cast her eyes away in alarm, as if in search of her 
attendant; she secretly began to accuse the eount of 
some fresh plot, when her name was audibly heard close 
to her. It was Zriny. An involuntary awe crept over 
her; she could not meet his dark and piercing glance, 
yet mixed with an expressive melancholy, which gave 
new interest to his handsome features. The sound of 
his voice, too, again seemed to penetrate to her inmost 
soul, and awaken the utmost sympathy and pity. 

“ How can I thank you,” said he, in a half whisper, 
“ for having listened to my prayer? Oh, Catherine! you 
grant me a favour—so dear and cherished—that I feel 
grateful from the bottom of my soul.” 

“No more of that!” returned Catherine, “we have 
only a few moments; speak to me of my sister.” 

“She is well! and as happy as a woman can be sup- 
posed, who unites her fate to one of the most unfortunate 
of beings.” 

«“ Why, then,” exclaimed Catherine, “ does she not 
bear your name? why is she not with you? why refuse 
to recognise me?” and she threw as much severity into 
her tone as possible. 

Zriny cast down his eyes, and his features grew yet 
darker. “It is my unhappy lot,” he resumed; “ I dare 
not avow the possession of a treasure, more valued than 
all the world beside ; I came here to justify my conduct. 
Ah! how much I have to confide to you—on which to 
consult your excellent judgment; I submit myself wholly 
to you; for I know that you will not refuse to sympa- 
thize, to console, to pity, though an unjust world con- 
demn.” 

Catherine was moved; and she could as little gaze 
upon those noble features clouded by grief, as hear his 
voice without a corresponding throb. No, she could not 
now think ill of him: he had been vilely calumniated ; 
and she turned towards him with more of confidence and 
gentleness in her looks and words: “ Count! it is possi- 
ble you may have motives I cannot comprehend ; but the 
world cannot appreciate them any more than myself, and 
the honour of a sister is at stake.” 

« Your sister relies wholly upon me,” was the answer : 
“she knows my principles, all my views and motives. 
Yes, her mind is too elevated to sacrifice them to her 
own worldly views. Read this, my sweet, excellent 
sister; it contains my vindication: peruse it with atten- 
tion, for it will ensure me your friendship and esteem.” 
He put it into her hands with an expression of counte- 
nance, so confiding, yet so appealing and sorrowful, as 
went to her inmost heart,—prest her hands between his, 
and before she could reply a word, had hastily vanished. 

Catherine stood riveted to the spot, the letter in her 
hand, absorbed in strange conjectures as to the new light 
it must throw upon the fate of her sister ; for he in whose 
hands it was, had not only preserved the same air of mys- 
tery, but refused to relieve her anxiety from his own lips, 
She looked around,—her attendant was gone ; the church 
was more thronged than ever; she could not stir; the 
tall mysterious stranger, too, approached her; his dark 
eyes bent upon hers, It was now, in her anguish, that 
she repented her rash step; and she continued almost 


multitude again pouring forth carried her away in the 
stream ; and she at length found herself beyond the pre- 
cinets of the holy temple, and perceived her attendant 
anxiously looking out for her. She looked back ;—the 
strange unknown was there,—step by step he followed, 
and what was her terror, when he actually entered the 
mansion of Madame Preysing, at the same moment! 
She proceeded rapidly along the staircase, reached the 
corridor, but the figure was still at her side. She stopt ; 
she tried to speak; and fixing her eyes upon him, he 


father Isidor. The sight of an assassin, with dagger in 
hand, had been more welcome to poor Catherine; for 
he had doubtless been a witness to her interview with 
the count ; and he was the last being in the world, whose 
eye she could have borne at such a moment. He now 
fixed upon her a look of scrutiny, that seemed to read 
her soul ; slowly shook his head, and in a calm voice, 
strangely contrasted with her perturbed spirit; “I am 
come,” he said, “from the castle of Clamm;”’—an an- 
nouncement that, giving a new direction to Catherine’s 
ideas, enabled her to struggle with her feelings, and bear 
the keen, searching eye of the holy father. 

« And how, then, is my dearest mother ?” was her eager 
enquiry. 

“T left the Baroness Volkersdorf well; and I am the 
bearer of her tender love. For myself, I am come to 
enquire into your affairs, and when you indulge the hope 
of returning to our convent. But we are here exposed 
to the cold air; you appear overcome,—I will attend you 
to your apartment ;” and with an air of confidential mys- 
tery, he led her away. The moment of the dreaded con- 
fession at hand; it was inevitable, and Catherine’s suf- 
fering was extreme. She endeavoured to reach the 
apartment of Madame Preysing,—she mast sce her; but 
the priest, as if aware of her purpose, bade her domestic 
show them to that of Miss Volkersdorf; to leave the wax 
light, and to retire. He seated his pupil, more dead than 
alive, in a chair; taking another, he drew it close to hers, 
and again beckoning to the lingering attendant, alarmed 
at the deathly paleness of her young mistress, told her 
to be gone. After contemplating his victim for some 
time, satisfied of the powerful impression he had made, 
—the stern inquisition was commenced. If any thing 
could be a relief to Catherine at this time, it was, that it 
did not bear upon the interview she had just held with 
the count. In a solemn, but mild tone, father Isidor first 
spoke to her of her mother: and she sought to confine 
him to this topic, by making a thousand simple enquiries, 
interesting only to herself. But he saw and defeated her 
object. Bringing her back, however reluctantly, to the 
point he wished, he required her to answer with sinceri- 
ty, “if she were prepared to enter on her future holy 
life with becoming zeal; she was called to it; and her 
mother was exceedingly anxious on this head.” 
Catherine was confused and distressed ; she answered, 
that she had lived as much as possible in retirement; nay, 
in solitude ;—she had devoted herself to the perusal of 
serious works,—to religious contemplations; and that in 
this respect her conscience was free from any actual re- 
proach. Yet this did not satisfy the priest; he would 
have a particular account of the different devotional ex- 
ercises in which she had joined. In her replies, she 
failed to conciliate, or to come up to the mark to which 
his strange and captious questions tended, He saw 
clearly enough, that through all the secret confessions he 
extorted from her bosom, however pure and religiously 
inclined, there prevailed a strong feeling of aversion to- 
wards the deeply secluded existence, the many irritating 
and self denying acts, and wearying ceremonies which 
fill up the hours, days, and years, the lingering and living 
death, of a conventual life; and that so far from loving 
it the more by her occasional residence and trials, she 
thought with horror upon the lot to which she was con- 
demned, His features grew darker and darker, as she 
proceeded: “ And what,” he interrupted her,—« what! 
young woman, will be the result, think you, of this pal- 
pable reluctance for the state to which you have been 
chosen? Do you imagine that wandering thoughts, and 
frivolous desires, the harsh fruit of a young untutored 
heart,—are to be allowed to dissolve a sacred engage- 
ment taken in the face of Heaven?” 


“Oh heavens! have pity on me—do not talk thus 





fainting with terror till the close of the service, when the! 


threw aside his large cloak, and revealed the features of 


tined to redeem such a vow; and I may look on myself 
in this respect as entirely free.” 

“And who taught you, young lady, to make these 
subtle distinctions ?” said the father, in an angry tone. 
“Dare you to question the Almighty’s claim upon his 
erring creatures, and the sacrifices it is his will to exact? 
Was Isaac consecrated to Heaven? Was his father not 
bound to pay a debt to Heaven, as sacred as that which 
your mother has contracted for you? God had given 
this offspring to Abraham’s old age ; the happiness—the 
very existence of a long line of posterity rested upon the 
boy’s life; yet Abraham hesitated not to comply with the 
will of God, and the gentle Isaac, young woman, resisted 
it not.” 

“ That is true, holy father; but God was then speak- 
ing to the patriarchs; and in a language open to no 
doubts, or question.” 

“Ah! and dream you,—a poor strayed lamb,—that 
you may doubt?” returned the father, half pitying, half 
scoflingly. 

“ No, good father, but it appears to me—— 

«“ That you are too worldly-minded and stubborn,” in 
terrupted he ; “and that you wish to sport your reason 
against your faith. Do you not tremble to oppose so 
frail a weapon, against the heavenly armonr and the ora- 
cles of revelation? Oh pride! oh folly ! that first led to 
perdition, and will Jead you, with infatuated millions, 
again. Why this reason is a feather, each one wears as 
it liketh him, and blown about by every gust of passion, 
—the toy of our fancy, now caressed, now thrown aside, 
with every varying whim; and will you make that the 
arbiter of your duties, without regard to the eternal hap- 
piness of your mother and of yourself, in jeopardy by 
your silly arguments, because, forsooth, you will decide 
on the momentous question of the soul’s salvation, or 
perdition ?” 

“ Father!” replied Catherine, with more firmness than 
before, “ your words would terrify me, did not my con- 
science assure me, you failed to appreciate my motives 
and feelings. I am sensible of the high importance,— 
the truth of what you advance; only this cannot apply 
to me; I do not obey the dictates of a fallacious reason, 
but of a voice you yourself must acknowledge as most 
sacred—the holy voice of conscience ;—is it not that of 
God? It is that which tells me, I should commit sin to 
take the veil, while in my heart I feel such repugnance 
to it.” 

“ What doT hear! my dear young lady,” said the 
priest, in a more conciliatory, and even sorrowful, though 
austere tone. “In what school have you been educated ? 
Who has betrayed your fine understanding by such 
wicked sophisms, tempting your pure nature to deceive 
alike your God and yourself ?” 

“The whole is the result of my own reflection and 
solemn conviction, father; no other person is to blame; 
and, from all my most serious scrutiny, I find—” 


”» 


“That it is more easy and agreeable to love the world, 
and comply with its desires, than to enter into heaven by 
the strait gate. But there is no question here of further 
argument or exhortation ;—the will of God—imperious 
necessity, too, must he obeyed, when the moment for 
pronouncing your vows shall arrive.” 

«That moment is not yet come,” replied Catherine, 
with a calmness and firmness which astonished her, when 
she afterwards reflected upon the scene. “No, it is not 
come,” she continued; “and, ere it do—we are, alas! 
such frail, wretched beings—no one can tell what Heaven 
may please to dispose—what—” 

Yes, you flatter yourself, some lucky circumstance 
will intervene ;—that is your boasted reason which de- 
ceives you. I am shocked at the wilful progress you 
have made in worldly love, and a fall from heavenly 
things ;—yet I wonder not, when you take a Count Zriny 
for your tutor; when you are fallen to that extreme, 
that you scruple not to make a place of assignation of the 
holy house of the eternal God!” 

Those words, pronounced in a voice of terrific denune 
ciation, fell, like a thunder-bolt, on the wretched girl; her 
eyes sunk under his searching glance ; and, for some 
time, she could not speak. At length, she stammered 
out—“ You are aware, my father, of the intimate con- 
nection between the count and our family ; and my 


sister’s husband—” 





sternly ; it was not I,—indeed it was not I, who was des- 


‘ Your sister's husband! Are you credulous enough 
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to believe that he is united by the marriage vow to Lud- 
milla?” 

«JT have no doubt of it;—my sister’s own letters, and 
the count’s own declaration—” 

« Mere snares to catch fools! invented to smooth your 
poor mother’s pillow ere she depart. Her children have 
already nearly broken her heart. But it is better, per- 
haps, for you to go on, and deceive with these unfound- 
ed delusions—she cannot learn the truth; but for me, 
you must excuse my being a dupe to the fiction of your 
sister’s marriage.” 

« What, then, do you think of my sister?—can you 
suppose her capable ?—no, it 1s impossible !” 

« And why '—she could surely venture to sacrifice her 
reputation, after sacrificing her own mother, and the sal- 
vation of her immortal soul. I tell you she is his mis- 
tress, and is considered such at Paris. She never resides 
with him; she bears not his name; yet allows herself to 
be supported in a most brilliant style.” 

Poor Catherine only hung her head, and wept ; for 
she could not but feel, that what the priest said agreed 
too well with all she had heard at the opera;—she felt 
deeply humiliated, and could make no reply. 

“ Your sister’s mansion,” continued the cruel priest, 
“is the resort of all the free-thinkers, schismatics, and 
would-be philosophers,—with Huguenots, and all that 
tribe which haunt atheistical Paris ;—pretty society fora 
young creature, dedicated, from her birth, to the holy 
service of the Lord! Her lover has no religion ; he is 
in secret alliance with cursed Mussulmans, the bitterest 
enemies of Christ; and he is ready, alike a second Judas, 
to betray his Master and his God into the hands of mis- 
creants.” 

“Oh, indeed, holy father, you go too far!” cried Oa- 
therine, half indignant; “never will I believe Count 
Zriny capable of such a crime.” 

“And the seduction of a holy virgin devoted to 
Heaven! was not that a crime?” enquired the father, in 
a triumphant tone; “ but I see you know nothing of the 
count,—you behold every thing through a false medium ; 
if not, you would never have been guilty of the folly and 
audacity of giving him the meeting in a church. He 
has cast his fascinations round you,—you cannot judge 
of, or view him in his actual form.” 

«Nay, father, there you are wholly mistaken—indeed 
you are.” 

«I know vou better than you do yourself;—he makes 
you think just as it is his pleasure. I tell you he has 
ruined your sister; and, mark me! he will ruin you too, 
and end with rushing into perdition with you both!” 
With these fearful words, father Isidor arose, and, wish- 
ing Catherine good night, recommended her to the care 
of Heaven ; at the same time conjuring her to reflect on 
what he had said, and take heed how she trusted herself 
again in the presence of Zriny. ‘He would now go,” 
he added, “ to the convent of Heaven-gate, and speak to 
the lady abbess respecting her taking the novice’s veil, as 
soon as possible, to snatch her from the terriffic lot which 
had befallen her unhappy sister.” 


——<=—=— 


CHAPTER XII. 


The holy father had left Catherine in a state of indes- 
scribable distress. It was some time before she could 
sufficiently collect her spirits to reflect upon her strange, 
unhappy situation, and the still more serious one of her 
sister. Soon, she recollected the letter which the count 
had placed in her hands; she trembled to open it, after 
the dreadful description of him which she had just heard. 
What was her joy, to lay her hand then on a letter from 
Ludmilla herself, enclosed in another from Zriny, which 
contained the following words: 

« When you see this, my beloved sister, the writer of 
it will be far away; he whose strange fate it has been, 
like that of all his unfortunate kindred, scarcely once to 
experience a brief truce to the bitter misfortunes that 
have assailed him. This it is, which has for so long a 
period prevented his partaking of the society of a sister, 
to whom he is tenderly attached ; who is the beloved one 
of his ever cherished, and excellent Ludmilla. An irre- 
sistible fate has again compelled your brother to quit 
Vienna, with all its brilliant connections, and you, my 
sweet sister, most deserving of all my regard. Alas! 
even a lot, more trying is reserved for me; I must leave 
the most precious bond of our union, the tender charge 





consigned me by Heaven ;—ah! my Ludmilla, how shall 
I support existence without thee, the light and beauty of 
my dark and bewildered path. You, my Catherine, 
know my position, and can appreciate my motives; not 
like those narrow-minded beings who prefer their own 
happiness to the study of the general good. A life of 
despicable and ignoble ease, while our country and hu- 
manity groan under their sufferings, can never be the 
choice of a generous soul,—of souls like yours, and my 
Ludmilla’s, which would scorn to check me in an useful 
and honourable career. When I shall have attained the 
goal,—when success shall have crowned my daring and 
loved enterprise with the laurels of honour due to the 
saviour of his country ; when outraged humanity, restored 
to its rights and its true dignity, shall grace his triumph ; 
then will I turn to you, and say with pride, I have fulfil- 
led the duty set me by my great task-master: let us now 
think of our own happiness. Ludmilla approves my 
views; her mind, at once noble and energetic, sacrifices 
her repose to the honour of a husband who appreciates 
all her worth. Spite of the envious malice, and folly of 
the world, she confides implicitly in my character; and 
you, my dear sister, to whom I dare not farther confide 
my sentiments on paper, you will rightly interpret and 
appreciate my motives. Let me hope that you will add 
something of the courage and energy of our beloved 
Ludmilla, to your own pure mind and clear judgment. 
Let your heart, like hers, whisper gentle thoughts and 
feelings in my favour, and believe me wholly incapable 
of any meanness, of any action, which virtue would 
wish to disavow. Deny me not your friendship, forget 
me not.—Adieu !” 

The confusion and peplexity of Catherine’s mind after 
perusing this letter, mingled with anxiety and fear, de- 
prived her of all the power of thought. Notwithstand- 
ing its high flown enthusiasm, and enigmatical allusions, 
it still left an impression favourable to her sister’s honour, 
that she was really the count’s wife. She tried to rally 
her spirits, and to satisfy her doubts by perusing her 
sister’s letter. Heaving a deep sigh, she opened it, and 
read as follows: 

«You will receive these lines from the hand of him 
who isdearest to me upon earth. My husband promises 
me to see, and to give it you himself. Yes, you will see, 
and hear him speak, while to me that happiness, that one 
loved and supreme blessing, is snatched from me, Heaven 
only can tell for how long a time. What a cruel inflic- 
tion, even at the very moment of our reunion! Absence, 
with love like mine, appears like some frightful abyss, 
round which storm and darkness lower, and spectral 
forms of horrible and threatening meaning appal the eye. 
Ah, how happy was I once!—TI cannot express how I 
then felt; and I yet am in the confidence of being beloved 
by the noblest of men, for Zriny still tenderly loves me; 
his passionate attentions, and even his jealous care, con- 
vince me of the delicious truth. But he is not like the 
vulgar herd of men; his daring and lofty spirit cannot 
be chained at the chariot-wheels of the base, time-serving 
world; he cannot live and breathe, and love and hate, as 
it requires of its feeble victims. I am no stranger to his 
opinions, his principles and his projects; my bosom is 
the depository of his secret hopes. He scorns to class 
me with the rest of my frail sex ; his confidence has en- 
abled, and given me courage and energy, even to strug- 
gle with his absence. Yes, could he require it of me, I 
think I could almost renounce him; but, no, I would not 
boast ; I would not so far tempt the vengeance of Heaven. 
Although the world may scoff, and deceive itself, with 
false appearances, the better to win the worship of its 
idols, it cannot interrupt the bliss of our union; it can- 
not shake my conviction, that I possess his love, and that 
he ranks high above all other men. Yes, our union is 
indissoluble, our love is stronger than death! What 
then have we to fear, if we form each other’s happiness; 
if we are above the world and its appearances, and indif- 
ferent as to the opinions it may entertain! I can suffer, 
or support, all that so base a world can inflict. If he 
only encourage me, I shall triumph, for to him does my 
heart, my very nature, and inmost hopes cling fast, as 
the flower to its native stem. Our marriage is yet a se- 
cret to the world, and so it must continue; but it is no 
mystery to you, my dearest, nor to our honoured mother, 
to whom I entreat you to communicate every thing you 
know. Do not, however, breathe a syllable to any other 
living being; and there is one in your house, whom I 





have reason to dread ; his influence is without bounds, 
and it has already reached me. 

“TI could not hear without shuddering, that that man 
had tried to extend his evil agency into my affairs, He 
has friends and connections at Paris, in part known to 
the count; and he has warned me to be upon the watch 
against the snares they may lay in my path. Yet, at 
this juncture, it is of the last importance that he should 
be considered unmarried, and I am fully aware of the 
motives for it. He is in need of all his natural advan- 
tages, his energy, his powers of persuasion, to accomplish 
the brilliant destiny to which he was born, and in which 
his consort and his whole family will participate. A time 
will come, when these apparent enigmas will be explain- 
ed, and when his sister will occupy a rank and considera- 
tion, worthy of her high, confiding nature, envied by the 
world. Count Zriny will then stand fully justified in 
her eyes; in those of the public, and of his humiliated 
enemies. Till then we must suffer; but will not abate 
our confidence in his love. Let him dispose of me, as 
it may seem good; I know that his actions will result 
from a fine and great mind. Indulge no uneasine:s, 
therefore, respecting me; pity me not, and let nothing 
from me pass your lips. Ask for my dear mother’s bless- 
ing, for the girl once so dear to her; and, oh! forget not, 
to pray earnestly to God for me, if you think it can be 
of avail for one like me. Ah! how happy you are, if 
you can indeed pray with the same hope and faith, as 
once I did. With me, my former impressions of this 
kind seem yielding to other thoughts; and fast fading 
away. A new and strange light appears to have risen 
over my darkened path; yet can I not decide hitherto, 
whether it hath sprung from a good or an evil source. 
The count has peculiar ideas on the subject: with such 
a guide I cannot go wrong; and I follow in his steps. 
When happy, as we are in each other, all else appears 
simple, and easily explained. Since that blissful era, how 
many things have changed! our mutual love only con- 
tinues the same. Adieu, my dearest ;—Zriny presses to 
be gone: once more, farewell ! 

Lupmitta, Countess Zriny.” 


If the language of the count’s letter had perplexed 
poor Catherine’s understanding, this completed the 
strange confusion of her mind. She could find nothing 
on which she could reason, or draw the least satisfactory 
conclusion, from expressions and opinions so very singu- 
lar. She read again and again; but the only inference 
at which she could arrive, was the painful one, that her 
sister was any thing but really happy, and that she stood 
in a very dubious and critical position. Her suspicions 
of Zriny revived with additional force, and these, when 
coupled with Zriny’s own words, the language of father 
Isidor, and popular rumours, presented a combination of 
evidence truly afflicting to reflect upon. One thing was 
but too clear; he had quigfed her: and with the reputa- 
tion of an unmarried man, pursued his intriguing and 
dangerous career, possibly, as the wily priest suspected, 
in league with the enemies of his country. She saw 
her sister a prey to anxiety and terror, passionately at- 
tached to a wild and daring traitor, without the power or 
the wish to break so perilous a connection. Possessing 
an almost magic influence over the heart of woman; 
that over mankind, as in the instance of the emperor, 
appeared little less than oracular; she could hardly then 
reproach, however she might pity Ludmilla, for the in- 
fatuated passion which she still imagined was so fervent- 
ly returned. But what alarmed her most of all, was, 
the passage respecting the evil agency employed by the 
priest, for to him only could it allude. Were she really 
the count’s wife, he was in a position to ascertain the 
fact; and Madame de Volkersdorf had, moreover, com- 
municated to him every circumstance she knew relating 
to her daughter. The holy father, too, it was evident, 
had his eye on the count’s secret movements: she was 
unable to penetrate their meaning, but the very mystery 
in which they were involved, gave them a more fearful 
aspect, 

Her thoughts next turned to her cousin Sandor, whose 
presence, in such an hour, would have afforded her both 
support and consolation. He, she felt convinced, would 
not desert their cause in their most desolate day of tribu- 
lation. Yes, she would write to him; he would not see 
her immured alive in a convent, nor witness the bitter 
sacrifce of all her fondest hopes and wishes. But, alas ! 
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where was he to be found? and could she expect to hear 
from, or to see him, ere the dreaded scene were closed ? 
As a last resource, then, she would address herself to 
her uncle at Presburg; he would hear from her in four- 
and-twenty hours. Yet she trembled to confide the se- 
crets of Zriny either to Szlatinski or to M. de Ferronay, 
besides the danger of entrusting such information to the 
public post. What if, on the statement of these mere 
suspicions, her brother were to be arrested ; how should 
she answer such a breach of confidence, either to him 
or her more unhappy sister? While torn by these con- 
flicting feelings, the voice of Julia, who appeared at the 
door, roused her from her fearful anticipations. 

“Heavens! my love, what do you here?” exclaimed 
her kind friend; “all absorbed in darkness!—yes, and 
in tears, I vow! Quick, let us have lights—here is a 
letter for you.” 

“A letter!” exclaimed Catherine, in a tone of terror; 
such had been the unhappy impression of those she had 
just read, 

“ Yes, a letter,” continued her friend ; “is there any 
thing so very terrible in that? The Polish envoy has 
just given it to my husband, with the request that it may 
immediately be forwarded to you.” 

«“ And from Poland!” cried Catherine, fixing her eyes 
on the address, and blushing deeply, as she recognised 
the hand-writing. I‘ was from Sandor Szlatinski, and 
the very first she had ever received from him. Julia 
cast a speaking glance at her young friend. 

“Do you know that writing ?” she enquired. 

“It is my cousin’s, Count Sandor Szlatinski.” 

“ Ha, ha!” exclaimed Julia, laughing, “ your cousin 
is doubtless going to initiate you into the secrets of 
modern diplomacy; he has immense influence at the 
Polish court. He was extremely urgent, I am told, that 
the letter should be put into your own hands, because, 
you know, it was an aflair of state. Come, come, my 
pretty one, do not look so sweetly embarrased; I know 
all. You are his little betrothed—at least in heart, I see ; 
and every one agrees he is worthy of the highest happi- 
ness he can attain. How you would have delighted to 
hear all the fine things which the ambassador said of 
him. Are they true?” 

“Oh! yes. Sandor is so good, so loyal, so sensible, 
so—” 

“So handsome, so brave, so amiable, so very loving, 
so beloved,” ran on the laughing Julia; “ all that is un- 
derstood. What good quality can the man one loves, 
and by whom we are adored, ever want ?” 

“ Now, Julia, you are quite mistaken,” replied Cathe- 
rine; “am I not going into a convent?’ Think what a 
frightful misfortune, to love under such circumstances ;” 
and the wretched girl burst into tears. Julia threw her 
arms round her neck, and in the tenderest accents tried 
to re-assure her. 

“ Believe me,” she said, “I know more of your affairs 
than you imagine. All is not lost; you have not yet 
taken the veil; a gallant cavalier is ready to die for you. 
He stands high in favour with the royal Sobieski; and 
you are well aware, that the nod of that great man—his 
mere wish, is now law. Courage, then, dear Cathe- 
rine ; trust your friends, and all will yet be well. Quick! 
read, and answer your terrible letter. Count Zalinski 
will take charge of it, for he both loves and esteems 
your absent cavalier.” 

Julia again embraced her young friend, who, half 
confused, half enraptured, could only shed tears of grati- 
tude upon her bosom. She then entreated her to lose 
no time in writing to her cousin Sandor, and withdrew. 
How delicious, how strangely contrasted with those she 
had just indulged, were now the feelings of Catherine ; 
she broke the seal and hastily ran over the contents of 
her letter. It told her all that had occurred since their 
separation, and gave her renewed vows, and expressions 
of his attachment. He implored her to adopt no decided 
step unfavourable to their future happiness; promised to 
be soon with her, and free her from her threatened im- 
prisonment. He doubted not of success, and by the 
same powerful influence, he could put in motion, to make 
her soon his gentle and adored companion for life. 

Absorbed in the most delightful sensations, Catherine 
secretly vowed to give implicit obedience to the directions 
of her noble-minded lover. She sat down to assure him 
of it; she gave him a full account of her present situa- 
tion, and sought to interest him in the misfortunes of her 





beloved sister. While occupied in writing, she recovered 
much of her usual calmness, and even gaiety of manner ; 
then hastened to the apartment of Madame de Preysing, 
where Julia rallied and complimented her on the expedi- 
tion she had used in replying to her lover. Here let us 
leave her to enjoy her brief, but ecstatic dream of love, 
with hope beckoning before, and friendship at her side ; 
while we turn to the disastrous fortunes of her sister. 
Alas! she was no longer the happy being she had repre- 
sented herself, absorbed in love, and giving life and joy 
to the circle in which she moved. One year had wrought 
a sad change in her destiny. She filled, indeed, the 
same brilliant station; she was the charming, the irre- 
sistible Madame de Villecamp; she was adored by all the 
men of wit in Paris; was the ornament of society, and 
gave the tone to fashion. But her peace of mind, the 
self-approving happiness once hers, were fled for ever. 
The inebriation of passion, also, w hich marked the 
spring-tide of love, was gone. ‘he romantic incidents 
of her elopement, and her no less strange wanderings 
through Hungary and Germany, the novelty of her sin- 
gular position, with the sweet companionship of a man 
so passionately attached as the count had then been, 
had all united to keep her in a whirl of enchantment, the 
interest of which was passed away. 

Zriny, to do him justice, had treated his lovely victim 
with all the respect and devotion of a true cavalier, added 
to the gallantry of a French courtier. He anticipated 
her slightest wishes, and he would have felt as much 
shocked, as herself, at the idea of compromising their 
mutual honour. For the first time, Zriny felt the full 
force of a virtuous passion ; it was now his ardent desire 
to form an union for life with the charming Ludmilla. 
He respected his future wife, in the virgin purity of her 
he loved; and he even tore himself from her side on 
reaching Strasburg, to make known to his family the 
resolution he had taken to make her his, and at the same 
time to preserve the favour of the emperor. He was 
well received at court, and under some plausible plea 
obtained permission to return immediately into Hungary. 
He flew on the wings of love to Munkats, to communi- 
cate to his sister and his brother-in-law, his approaching 


marriage ; but the almost royal splendour which distin-| 


guished this house, the ambitious plans of Tokely, his 
sister Helena’s pride, together with his own aspiring na- 
ture, convinced him that it was no time to hazard such 
an avowal; that it would be more prudent to delay it 
till the period when its announcement would admit of 
no question as to the fact. 


Meantime, Ludmilla, agreeably to his directions, had} 


reached Paris. The society and manners then prevailing 
in the most cultivated and refined of European cities, 
soon wrought a complete change in the temperament and 
feelings, if not in the principles, of a young recluse. She 
lost all that constraint, and appearance of prudery, which 
rural retirement and the air of a convent are apt to pro- 
duce; these were replaced by a peculiar grace and ele- 
gance, combined with a seductive charm and animation 
of manners, which made her the idol of the circles in 
which she moved. Her understanding, and her naturally 
fine qualities, were now more fully developed and more 
highly cultivated. 

When Count Zriny, after six months’ absence, has- 
tened to rejoin her, he found her transformed, as it were, 
into a new being. A delicate and graceful air, soft as 
the breath of spring, seemed to float around her; a 
gentle, captivating ease of manner threw a charm over 
every gesture, word, and look; an intellectual refine- 
ment, which almost conveyed the idea, “that her body 
thought ;” while her finely moulded form, more fully 
developed, and her striking and fascinating features, were 
farther relieved by a chastely appropriate, yet rich cos- 
tume. These, combined with a look of dignity, which 
shone through her more attractive graces, rendered the 
impression of her beauty irresistible ; while the anima- 
tion of her conversation, and her manners, was mingled 
with a tone of reflective and speculative reasoning, which 
presented a contrast the most piquant. ‘There was an 
expression, too, of the utmost sweetness in her lips, and 
smile; and that of her dark blue eyes, had at once a fire 
and softness in it, which, contrasted with her black, finely 
arched eye brows, gave something extremely striking and 
commanding to her whole countenance. 

Ludmilla, such as the count had left her at Strasburg, 
would not so easily have succeeded in again captivating 


the volatile and handsome traveller, as the now brilliant 
Madame de Villecamp. During their separation, Zriny 
had seen much to influence a change in his opinions, by 
opening a new career for his ambition, and tempering the 
ardour of his passion. His eagerness to make her wholly 
his own, was no longer the aim of his life; but he now 
beheld her with a thousand new attractions, which re- 
lumed the ardour he had before felt for her. He again 
sighed to lead her to the altar; and he resolved to tram- 
ple upon every obstacle to the accomplishment of his 
wishes. Ludmilla was cruelly disappointed, when made 
acquainted with the wishes he had formed to keep their 
intended union a profound secret. For a long time she 
would not listen to it; she imagined it was merely in- 
tended to try the strength of her attachment; for, if 
real, she saw at once the extent to which her reputation 
must suffer, and she made the most earnest appeals, and 
But the texture of 
his mind was of still stronger materials; and he main- 
tained the absolute necessity there was, however trying 
to his feelings, for compliance with his wishes. He 
would glory, he said, in proclaiming her his wife, before 
the highest and proudest in the empire,—and that period 
would soon come; but at the present moment, his en. 
gagements with the emperor, his country, his family, all 
imposed upon him the painful duty of sacrificing beth 
hers, and his own wishes. 

From whatever motive the count acted, he could not, 
in thus frankly coming forward, be charged with hy po- 
crisy or deceit. His vanity, excited by continued success, 
and the ambition of Tokely, had led him to form other 
opinions, if not other principles, whether erroneous or 
otherwise, which led to the conelusion, that his family 
and himself were specially called upon to deliver their 
| country from the Austrian yoke,—borne with indigna- 
| tion,—and to restore her to the rank of an independent 
jnation, of which he would become the head. 

Still his gratitude to the emperor gave rise to a cruel 
conflict in his mind; and it was only in ceaseless activity 
and travel that he could find some respite from the 
anxiety it caused him. His highly cultivated mind, and 
his powers of pleasing, made his society courted by the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries ; and the women 
were, in particular, attracted by his fine person, and 
engaging manners. ‘To Ludmilla alone was due the 
triumph of having fixed one of the most volatile of men, 
and she equally felt his power; from their first meeting, 
that mutual passion took its origin, which exerted so 
powerful an influence over their lives. After many con- 
flicts between a sense of love and honour, she was in- 
|duced to give her consent to a secret union, without 
jaspling to make public her title to be received as 
| Countess de Zriny. At the same time, she insisted, 
most strenuously, on her duty, of revealing it to her mo- 
ther and sister in perfect confidence; for, injured and 
afflicted as they felt, she conceived it to Le part of the 
reparation she owed them, to convine> them that she had 
not really dishonoured their good name. The count wes 
here compelled to yield; and this it was, which enabled 
her to support her equivocal position with so much for- 
titude. She looked forward to the joyous and triumphant 
moment, when the veil of mystery would be torn aside ; 
when, rising superior to the envy and calumnies of the 
world, she should avow her rank, and partake in all her 
consort’s honours and success. 


even reproaches upon the subject. 








—=—f—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Count Zriny, proud of having carried his point, made 
instant preparations for his marriage. Excepting its 
secrecy, every thing was conducted in the most formal 
and regular manner, authentic proofs of its celebration 
being preserved. ‘This was the happiest period of Lud- 
milla’s life; she was united to a man who adored her; 
she lived only for him, and it even gave a fresh zest to 
her happiness, that they preserved the knowledge of it 
exclusively for each other. Their brief separations also 
gavo additional bliss to the hours in which they met. But 
the count’s spirit was not one that could submit to re- 
straint; his manner betrayed the excess of his passion 
for Madame de Villecamp, his jealous care, and the rights 
of a sanctioned lover. She lived in a style of splendid 
gaiety ; the count’s fortune, favoured as he was by the 
emperor and his family, supplying every elegance and 
luxury she could desire. Her soirées were the most 
brilliant, and most frequented by rank, science and wit, 
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of any in acts: The basins Semesdeien lord was, 
also, the theme of every tongue ; for if the small minor- 
ity of women of strict principle held aloof, there was no 
want of wit and talent, where a Moliére, Racine, Quin- 
ault, Boileau, and others, made their favourite resort ;— 
no want of taste and fashion where the ever youthful 
Ninon, and Montespan, and De la Valliere, had main- 
The respect entertained for the 


tained their sycen sway. 
taste and underst: anding of woman, and the ple asure de- 
rived from an equal and liberal intellec tual intercourse 
between the sexes, presented somejhing extremely novel 
and engaging to the imagination ;—a school of true cour- 
tesy and manners, in which mind was cultivated ; the art 
of being animated and witty without pedantry; gay 
without licentiousness; gallant without folly ; the best 
of all that distinguished Parisian society at that period, 
and gave to courtesy aud good breeding the weight ol 
law. 

With intellige 
entered into all the views and projects of her husband, 
and a correctness of judgment which 
him a still higher opinion of 


nee and spirit above her sex, Ludmilla 


evincing a sagacily 
astonished, and Ly giving 
her talentand geyius, created a new bond of attachment, 
which gave her a firmer hold on his ambition than on his 
tenderness and respect. He consulted her, with advan- 
tage, upon the situation of his country, her hopes of 
independence, and even the severe conilict he suffered 
between his attachment to the e mperor and his patriotic 
engagements. She was proud of the confidence thus 
reposed in her; and to be the companion—the chosen 
wife of such a man, was esteemed by her the very 
highest earthly happiness that could be conferred upon 
her. It was the same with regard to all other subjects, 
whether philosophical or religious ; at a period, too, when 
the old regime under Louis XLV. was already beginning 
to feel the eflects of the new system advocated by the 
esprits forts, whose bold and speculative writings 
ushered in the new and terrifie age of infidelity and 
revolution. Count Zriny was no unapt disciple of this 
he soon united in the views of its professors to 


school; 
ipon the ruins of establish- 


establish the sway of reason, t 
ed creeds and ancient usages. 

It was long, however, before the pure, religious mind 
of Ludmilla, impressed as it had been from maternal pre- 
cept, education, principle, and habit,—by the great truths 
and hopes of reyelation,—could be induced to listen to 
the evil suggestions of her husband. But love and ambi- 
tion had prepared the way ; and so blind and infatuated 
had she become, by worldly appeals, and insidious com- 
pliments to her genius and powers of reasoning, that ere 
long she bewan to vie with the most subtle and daring 
paftisans of the new philosophy. She shone, indeed, for 
a season; but there would seem to be a point, beyond 
which neither fashion nor wit will support their votaries ; 
that point she had reached; her star began to wane ; and 
the cloud rose visibly in the distant horizon,—the herald 
of approaching stoym and darkness. ‘Fhe first symptom 
appeared in the restlessness and anxiety of the count’s 
manner, and his incessant desire of oceupation in’ affairs 
He had arrived at Paris on a mission from 
confidential nature; and 


of momeni. 
the emperor, of a difficult and 
this had furnished him with a pretext of remaining there, 
near her he loved, without exciting suspicton. He had, 
indeed, negotiation: but he 
soon received orders for pressing the aflair, at a moment 
when he was engaged in the most important of his in- 
trigues, with regard to Hungary. The decisive moment 
he received secret despatches from 'Tokely 


purposely prolonged the 


drew nieh; 
and other conspirators, and an emissary was at leneth 
announced from Constantinople. 

The count, in short, found himself invelved in a 
labyrinth of mystery and peril of no ordinary kind. The 
nearer the erisis, the more abstracted, the more tmmersed 
in business did he become, so as almost to deprive Lud- 
milla of his society. When she gently reproached, he 
did net conceal that he felt the greatest degree of interest 
in his public career ; that man was born for action, and 
that he should think himself highly culpable, if he ne- 
mlected to exert all his faculties in the service of his coun- 
try, placed, as he was, by birth and character, foremost in 
the eves of that country, amidst the most eventful 





changes ‘h called for the greatest courage and pru- 
denee. 
Ludmilla cron iasm sympathised in all the count’s 


views; but she felt cruelly the deprivation of his usual 








attentions and animated society. This was little, how- 
ever, to the severe trial which awaited her, when Zriny, 
even at her own parties, displayed those varied powers of 
pleasing he possessed in favour only of other women. 
His conversations with her were now wholly confined 
to matters of state, the new projects of Tokely, his rela- 
tions with the court of Vienna, and the discontents which 
prevailed in Hungary. She became instantly aware that 
he had ceased to love her, and that she could in future 
only aspire to his friendship. Of the value of this she 
was fully sensible ; but it was not enough for an impas- 
sioned being, who had sacrificed every thing for him. 
She had too much judgment to reproach him; too much 
pride to show how much she suffered; and as she had 
consented that their union should remain secret, she re- 
signed herself to her lot. She hoped this appeal to his 


‘l generosity would be felt, and thus, by exciting his esteem, 


in some degree win back his love, Indeed, she was not 
wholly disappojnted; the count felt the extreme deli- 
cacy of her conduct, and some shadow of his former 
ardour seemed to re-appear. It was, however, only the 
illusion of the moment; business and pleasure soon re- 
sumed their wonted empire, ull at length indifference was 
followed by estrangement, and the unhappy wife could 
only weep in secret. 

With love and happiness disappeared, also, the vivacity 
and vigour of character which had hitherto sustained her. 
She grew silent and reserved; her health, and even her 
heauty participated in the change; the paleness of her 
cheek, and her tear-dimmed eye, gave mournful witness 
how deeply she felt the loss of a husband’s love. The 
count saw it, and his conscience told him the cause; 
but he only accused his evil star, which condemned him 
to plunge into the midst of intrigues and dangers, which 
destroyed the happiness of all connected with him. He 
even confessed as much; and with a worn heart, and 
broken spirit, she had yet sufhicient resolution to adopt 
a course which should put an end to the cruel anxieties 
of her consort. 

One day, when more absorbed than usual, his head 
resting upon his hand, and occasionally uttering deep 
s'ghs, she began the subject by inquiring, if he had not 
received any letters that day ? 

“TI expected some from my brother Emmerick, at 
Munkats; and I am uneasy; they relate to important 
business,” 

“Tokely, then,” replied his wife, “has resolved on 
throwing himself on the protection of Turkey ?” 

“It is the only resource he has left; he has gone too 
far, and his designs are too clearly seen through, to leave 
room for retreat. A war between the emperor and our 
country is unavoidable.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Ludmilla; “and you join in it? 
you oppose the emperor, who loves you like a son? to 
whom he gives all his contidence !” 

«“ There is the bitter sting! it is that which tortures,— 
which like a curse pursues me. I was born to make 
every one miserable, who has the least affection for me.’ 

« Leopold, however, cannot yet complain of you. You 
have transacted his aflairs with perfect fidelity.” 

“But with what intent?” inquired the count; “how 
long will it continue?) ‘The Grand Vizier is assembling 
his army ; and decisive events are at hand.” 

«And you here, count!—gloomy, irresolute, and in- 


active ! 


Zriny cast a glance of astonishment at his lady ; he | 


had not been prepared for such a question: « What 


mean you, Ludmilla?—to what can you allude?” he) 


inquired carelessly, 
“T mean,” she continued, “that if you were on the 


scene of action,—if you were witness to the progress of | 


events, and could participate in them—” 
*Can I?” exclaimed Zriny, starting with mingled 


impatience and vexation ; “does mot duty bind me here | 


—fixed to the spot?” 

“'To the emperor, no doubt; but that is fast drawing | 
toaclose. You can end it, as it was your own propos- 
ing, and set out when you please.” 

“ What would come of it all _- should I gain 
by it?” 

“ You would be free, Zriny,’ 
“free to go wheresoever ambition and your destiny may 


replied his noble wife, 


call. Mere diplomatic trifles are here absorbing all your | 


valuable time ;—hasten into Hungary, and resume your 


wonted activity.” 


«Into Hungary !” he repeated, in a tone of the utmost 
surprise. ‘The fatal word had passed her lips: she, who 


"|loved so tenderly, so passionately, had pronounced a de- 


cree af banishment against all which bound her most 
fondly to life. 

“ T said Hungary !” continued Ludmilla, with as much 
calmness as she could command; “your presence is 
wanted ; you can there pursue the career marked out for 
you. ‘Tokely is about to reap the fruit of all his exer- 
tions; the Grand Signor will inake him Prinee of Hun- 
gary, and hoist the standard of national freedom. You 
have done much for him; and more remains yet to be 
done in Hungary; the commander of the Ottomans now 
eagerly expects it—you know it.” 

“I have no ambition to pay my respects to a bar- 
barian.” 

“TI believe it—I am glad of it,” replied Ludmilla, 
with unaffected dignity. “It is not that; but for the in- 
terests of your family—for the elevation of your house. 
You must make use of him as the necessary instrument 
of your ambition, whatever may be your opinion of him 
as a barbarian.” 

“T understand you, my Ludmilla; I do justice to your 
greatness of mins; yet how—you wish me to go—that 
[ cannot comprehend—” 

“T only advise you, dear count, to do what your own 
genius dictates,” 

Zriny bent down his head without making any reply, 
for his conscience smote him. Her generosity, her de- 
votedness, her last proof of it, were a tacit reproach he 
could ill bear. She as his wife was silent, and sighed 
deeply ; for she had just made a sacrifice that cost her 
very dear, Still she felt a just pride in having thus 
triumphed over her heart, after the severe conflicts it had 
lately endured. 

“We must think of all this,” said the count, much 
moved; at the same time rising and tenderly embracing 
the gratified Ludmilla. The ice was now broken; and 
the decisive step once taken, she thought she should 
suffer less than before. The count, on his part, had too 
much delicacy of sentiment, as well as too much sagacity, 
not to be aware he stood in a less dignified position than 
his wife. He felt humbled; he knew how much he had 
sacrificed, and the manner in which he had repaid all her 
tenderness and care. Still he bore too good an opinion 
in his own eyes, not to justify his conduct; while the 
calmness of her manner, in leaving him free to pursue 
his ambitious projects, inspired him with the idea that 
she no longer loved him. In this belief he tried to im- 
pose upon his better judgment, and, by one false step, he 
thus involved himself in a labyrinth of error. T’oo proud 
to reproaclt her for withdrawing her affections, he entered 
into no explanation ; he resumed his public engagements 
with redoubled activity, and soon acquainted her with 
his resolution to adopt the excellent advice she had given 
him. Ludmilla preserved the same impenetrable calm- 
ness and dignity of manner; but it was the calmness of 
a broken spirit ; and she saw him take his departure for 
Vienna, at the close of the carnival, with a desolation of 
fecling that whispered she would never see him more. 
He, too, was deeply affected ; but he did not conceal it, 
for he was preparing to throw himself upon a stormy 
current of events, the perils of which he well knew by 
the fate of his father. He was preparing also to proclaim 
himself a traitor to the most confiding of monarchs,—to 
the best of benefactors; to abandon her, whom he had 
seduced from the bosom of a fond and attached family, 
to the care of strangers in a foreign soil. He took his 
jleave, therefore, with feelings of real sorrow. and which 
jleft with him a strange presentiment of some fearful 
calamity which would, ere long, overtake him. 

The count was fully aware that he should meet his 
sister-in-law at Vienna ; and he was the bearer of many 
sad and heart-boding assurances of affection from his un- 
i hi appy wife, for the gentle and lonely Catherine. No 
{sooner was he out of sight, than the wretched Ludmilla 
| gave vent to her long-represt agony in a passion of tears, 
|—for she also indulged a strange misgiving of some evil 
lat hand; while the tenderness and sorrow he had ex- 
‘pressed on his departure, gave added poignancy to the 
sacrifice she had made, and re-awakened all the passion- 
ate agitation of her first love. 

On his arrival in the capital, the count was in no haste 
to discover the gentle Catherine ; for how should he ex- 
|plain his conduct, the motives of his journey, and the 
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objects he had in view? He had, besides, enough to oc-| war, of which the sullen and not distant murmurs fall on] produced so much alarm and mischief in the city. Her 


cupy his attention at court. The public entertainments 
given to the Polish envoy, offered a fine field in which 
to show his peculiar accomplishments and address, and 
thus disguise the nature of his political proceedings. 


With the same view, he affected to aspire to the hand of 





the wealthy Countess of C : and this, he conceived, 
would silence the reports, already spread abroad, con- 
cerning his real marriage; not that for a moment he 
harboured the idea of abandoning his wife, but it was 
his policy to stand in the most'commanding position he 
could assume in the eyes of his family. His sister He- 
Jena, whose wealth had been an inexhaustible resource 
to promote his views, had long indulged the wish of be- 
holding his union with the daughter of a reigning prince 
in the immediate vicinity ; and all that seemed wanting 
was the count’s own consent. 

On the evening of meeting Catherine at the theatre, 
it was his object, if possible, to avoid every appearance 
of countenancing the public rumour ; and he accordingly 
studiously forbore to accost her, though he had resolved 
to see her in private. He had just received a letter from 
his brother-in-law, ‘okely, which urged him to set out 
for Munkats with the least possible delay ; and he had 
simply time to hold a brief interview with Catherine in 
the church. Under some plausible pretext, he obtained 
permission from the emperor to proceed to Prague ; for 
it was his policy to reach the boundaries of ‘Transylvania, 
and the fortress of Munkats, as soon as he could. It re- 
quired the utmost caution to screen his movements, for 
he had latterly perceived that all his actions had been 
watched with prying care. 
toils, surrounded by invisible spies, and by false friends, 
ready, at the given signal, to betray him. He traveled, 
therefore, to Munkats with incredible speed, determined 
to carry the grand project of his country’s independence, 
at every hazard, into immediate effect. 

Meantime, Catherine had been again exposed to the 
dreaded persecution of father Isidor, who insisted, under 
pain of inflicting her mother’s curse upon a disobedient 
child, on having admittance to her whenever he pleased. 
He announced, with an air of satisfaction, that he had 
spoken with the lady abbess, who had stated that every 
thing would be arranged for her taking the veil in the 
lapse of a very few weeks. ‘These tidings acted as a se- 
vere shock upon Catherine: but she had now, by dint 
of reflection and knowledge of the world, acquired greater 
command over her feelings, and sought to conceal her 
sense of the power exercised by the priest over her 
thoughts and feelings. She merely aimed at delaying 
the evil hour, raising objections from the peculiar state 


of public affairs ; and confiding in events, and to a secret | 


determination of opposing all her energy, at the last stage 
of such a misfortune, to snatch herself from so hated a 
lot. Father Isidor, however, had greater penetration, 
and more means at his command than his intended vic- 
tim. He combated all her reasoning, and, with admir- 
able sophistry, converted it even into arguments against 


herself. He declared that the approaching crisis formed 


one of the very strongest inducements why she should | 


seek an instant asylum from worldly dangers, by devot- 
ing herself to the service of Heaven. He entreated her 
to be convinced that no human power could interfere 
with the execution of her mother’s design ; that it had 
been ordained on high; that she had no resource but 
meekly to submit: and that neither her once-betrothed 
cousin, nor any of the friends who surrounded her, could 
place any obstacle to the speedy consummation of her 
mother’s and his own wishes. With the same calm and 
resolute air, he at length prepared to take his leave, de: 
claring that he was constrained to set out instantly from 
Vienna: but that on his return; he would not delay to 
pay her a fatherly visit in her convent. He also ex- 
pressed his regret that he should be unable to be present 
at the holy ceremony: on which Catherine entreated 
that he would give himself no uneasiness on that point, 
as she would gladly, with his consent, defer the hour of 
taking the veil, until his return. 


«“ That is impossible,” replied the priest, in a decided 
tone; “there must be no question of it; not a moment 
is to be lost ; each hour is fraught with your eternal weal 
or woe ; and, ere long, you will have cause to bless me 
for this decision, when, within the sacred walls, you 
hear the tempest of war raging from without—e fearful 


|mine ear, and its gathering clouds darken all the sky.” 

| « Oh, heavens !” cried Catherine, «is there any thing 
| new—more terrible ?” 
| «Yes: what I predicted to your mother, months ago, 
| will soon be fulfilled. The hour is at hand, when your 


| proud brother-in-law (how you should feel humbled at 


his being such) will proclaim his treason at the head of 


| rebels and traitors.” 

“ Gracious God !” exclaimed Catherine, “do you think 
|it possible ?” 

“It is beyond a doubt,” continued the father; « but 
‘you cannot, or rather will not, comprehend what I say ; 
|you will soon hear, however, of strange events, when | 
|shall have the consolation of reflecting, that you are 
| placed beyond their sinister influence.” 


| ; ; Agi ; 
to all, to merit the blessing of God, which he then gave 


her, left her in a state of grief and agitation, which she | 


|no longer sought to repress. 
Nor were the warnings of the priest without founda- 
the most alarming rumours, like the precursors of 


| tion : 
}imagination of all ranks. The lady of Dunerwald daily 
| heard something which showed the imminency of the 
— at hand. The last hope of conciliating the exist- 
ling differences between Austria and the Sublime Porte, 
jhad disappeared; the alliance between Poland and the 
emperor had exasperated the sultan, without dismaying 
|him; and his warlike preparations were pressed with re- 
doubled activity. The grand vizier was at Adrianople, 


|which the courage and ferocity were loudly bruited, as 
too overwhelming for the forces of Austria and Germany 


The brief interval of its march- 


| successfully to oppose. 
ling, and that of its arrival under the w: 
been calculated with well-founded cause of apprehension 
and terror. 


!s of Vienna, had 





preparations, and the suspicious conduct of Count Zriny, 
added greatly to the extent of the danger, while the reso- 
lution of the insurgents showed the doubt and indecision 
of the imperial government. 

These fearful tidings soon reached the ear of Cathe- 
rine, giving fresh poignancy to her other sorrows, while 
they convinced her of the truth of afl the holy father had 
advanced, and gave her a high idea of his political saga- 
city and knowledge of the enemy’s designs. 

Meantime, the spring approached ; the Ottoman troops 
were preparing to advance, and all accounts agreed in 
stating, that he limited his ambition to nothing less than 
| the destruction of the capital itself. At this moment an 
ordinance from the emperor, to repair and stengthen the 








whole fortifications of the city, which still retained marks 
jof the siege in 1529, by the Sultan Solyman, excited 
| general consternation. 'The entire peasantry, for a wide 
| circuit round the capital, were summoned to assist ; ma- 
| gazines were established, and the national forces of every 
| class, placed on the highest footing, so as to indicate the 
| approach of extreme danger. Such was the public alarm, 
|that all common individual interest seemed to be lost 
sight of; preparations for Catherine assuming the veil 
| were forgotten in the march of events, which shook the 
;monarchy to its foundations, and threatened the exist- 
ence of Christianity in Europe. 

Catherine, thus relieved from the terror of a convent, 
Vith- 








| Was a prey to apprehensions scarcely less terrible. 
}out any defined idea of the real horrors of a siege, she 
jhad yet heard enough at Madame Preysing’s, to compre- 
|hend that it brought in its train a series of strange cala- 
|mities. These were now on the eve of being felt; and 
| fearful as they were, suspense and apprehension dilated 
| their gigantic forms to an indefinite extent. The most 
linecredible things were repeated for truth ; and each citi 
|zen took measures for his own safety, according to the 
| prevailing rumour of the hour. Numbers fled from the 
|open country into the towns, others sought an asylum 
lin the mountains, or the deepest valleys ; horrible con- 
fusion, caused by terror, was every where apparent, and 
| there were few exempted from its baneful sway. Madame 
ide Preysing was one: her confidence in God, her experi- 
ence and firmness, enabled her not only to support her- 


iself, but to assist her friends and connections by her 
| judicious advice. She at once showed the absurdity and 
frequent contradiction of those popular reports, which 


The last words | 
|he pronounced in a milder tone, and recommending her 


|some great public calamity, disturbed the mind and the | 


He felt as if he were in the | 28sembling an army exceeding half a million, and of 


The discontents in Hungary, the boldness of Tokely’s | 


| mansion was the resort of all those who were in doubt 
jin what way to act,—whether to remain in the city, or 
to withdraw in haste to some far retreat. 

« What!” she would exclaim with noble dignity, « do 
you think, that, once masters of Vienna, the ‘Turks will 
not reach you, and be masters every where? Your sole 
hope is to conquer, and not to fly. Has not an Arabian 
necromancer predicted, that the grand vizier would pene- 
trate even to the capital of Christianity itself; and is not 
that the great object of the Ottoman chief? If, therefore, 
ithe united forces of the empire, with the aid of the gal- 
lant Poles, succeed not in checking his fierce career, where 





|can we promise ourselves safety, with more reason than 
| within these walls ?”’ 

| « What a dreadful prophecy '” exclaimed all those who 
jheard it, seizing on the idea, instead of being impressed 
with the advice she had given them. 

“ No prophecy at all!” replied Madame de Preysing, 
i‘ unless you believe in the religion of the infidels :—that 
'God will abandon us, and that we fight not under the 
standard of our divine faith. Heaven hath already pre- 
served the house of Austria from great perils, even when 
jall human efforts appeared to be vain, It is not the first 
jtime Vienna has sustained a siege ; the famous Solyman, 
who made the Christian world tremble at his name, left 
the flower of his mighty armies, sacrificed beneath its 
| walls. Why then are we to despair? When the em- 
peror Ferdinand was besieged in his palace by the rebels 
of Bohemia, and when just on the point of subscribing 
to their demands, came not Dampierre’s regiment at the 
Has not God almost miraculously 


| 


precise moment ? 
granted his protection in far more critical times ?” 

| “ But perhaps,” interrupted one of the ladies, “the 
period for our punishment has now arrived ; who knows 
lif Heaven will deign to help us more?” 

| «Jn that case, we are in his hands,” replied the un- 
| daunted woman; “ besides, | rely also on human assist- 
ance, directed by his wisdom; for we know the immense 
amount of the imperial armies ; the formidable prepara- 
tions of the Polish king; those of the electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria, headed by the valiant Duke of Lorraine, 
lone of the greatest warriors of his age. 1 value at little 
the presumed superiority of the ‘Turks, and I am deter- 
mined to remain where I am.” 

It was in vain, however, she sought to infuse the same 
‘courage and confidence she herself felt, into weak and 
frivolous minds. At the first untoward report, they fell 
into the same anxiety and despair, with the exception of 
Catherine, who was worthy, in every way, of her high- 
minded friend, and appreciated all the excellences of her 
character, 

Meantime, the activity 
terised the public measures of defence, in no way served 
Count Stahremberg 


and the severity which charae- 


to allay the general excitement. 
was appointed commander of the city, and he was inde- 
fatigable in his duties, visiting every point of defence. 
He allowed nothing to deter him, and even commanded 
such of the buildings as interfered with his plans, to be 
instantly razed to the ground. The unhappy owners 
were scen traversing the streets, and uttering cries of 
despair. Others were surrounding his mansion, beseech- 
ing him to countermand his orders, and at least to spare 
the dwellings which afforded an asylum for themselves 
and their children. The count lamented the necessity 
he was under, promised indemnity, but failed not to per- 
evere in his publie.duty. While thus engaged, Emme- 
rich 'T'okely was little less active on his side, in favour 
of his ally, the sultan. He arrived at Buda, with his 
beautiful consort Helena, and a princely retinue. It was 
very generally rumoured, that he would be proclaimed 
King of Hungary, under the protection of the Porte, on 
the fall of Presburg and Vienna; in return for which 
Toke ly had promised to atts nd the grand vizier in his 
expedition, to make himself master of the Roman capi- 
tal. With these proceedings, the name of his brother, 
Count Zriny, was invariably associated ; and it was even 
added, that he had suggested the idea of Tokely mount- 
ing the throne of Hungary: with this, it was supposed, 
was connected his frequent journeys to Paris, to Mun- 
kats, and even to Constantinople; and that he enter- 
tained the idea of succeeding his brother-in-law, already 
far advanced in life, as king of the Hungarians. More- 
over, it was asserted, that he aspired to the hand of the 
dauchter of the Hospodar of Wallachia, counting upon 
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the support of that prince. Catherine was exceedingly 
distressed by accounts like these. She did not, indeed, 
believe Zriny capable of so dark a crime, as that of giving 
his hand to another, while her sister lived ; but she was 
fearful, lest the strange disinterestedness and generosity 
of Ludmilla’s character might lead her to sacrifice her 
happiness and honour to the ambitious views of one for 
whom she had already forfeited her reputation, the so- 
ciety of her family, and her religious destination. She 
knew the extent of Zriny’s influence, and the strange 
fascination of his manners. While absorbed in these 
gloomy anticipations, in regard to the fate of her sister, 
Catherine had still the consolation of receiving accounts 
from her cousin Sandor, with assurances of his unaltered 
esteem and attachment. They gave her, also, a perfect 
view of the state of public affairs, the warlike preparations 
of his sovereign, King Sobieski, and the secret correspond- 
ence of him whose character she was just considering, 
and which daily excited fresh public attention. It seemed 
as if the emperor alone refused to believe him unworthy 
of his confidence. He had a sincere regard for him; 
and Zriny, spite of his ambitious projects, felt towards 
his sovereign the warmest gratitude ; loaded, as he had 
been, with favours, although the son of a traitor. He 
had been restored to his hereditary rank and property ; 
he enjoyed the personal affection of his master,—at once 
gratifying to his pride and to his best feelings. Hence 
arose the continual struggle he maintained between his 
ambition and his loyalty to the most generous of masters, 
and which kept his mind in a state of continual unhappi- 
ness and excitement. Vainly had Zriny’s enemies sought 
to prepossess the monarch against his favourite ; he de- 
lighted in his company and conversation, renewing, as it 
were, the idea of his own youth, while listening to the 
strange incidents of his life and his travels. He attributed 
all their attacks to envy, and even the representations of 
his most confidential advisers were treated with ridicule 
or neglect. One of Zriny’s most determined adversaries 
was Count Stahremberg, whose austerity and correctness 
of feeling were scandalised by the levity with which the 
young statesman treated the most serious affairs. Animat- 
ed, also, as Stahremberg and his whole family had ever 
been, by sentiments of loyalty and devotion to the house 
of Austria, he was strongly impressed with the extent of 
the perils which surrounded Leopold, and regretted to 
see him repose such unlimited confidence in the son of 
the traitor Zriny the friend of 'Tokely,—and the brother 
of Tokely. 

At this period, a messenger arrived with tidings from 
Hungary. The emperor was engaged inspecting the 
labours of the governor for the defence of the city, at- 
tended by him and General Rabatta, commissary of the 
army, and the pious and equally undaunted bishop Col- 
tonitz. They were deliberating on the details to be ob- 
served in the approaching siege, and the best plans for 
obviating the defects too observable both in the garrison 
and the armies. Stahremberg required the demolition 
of several houses situated upon the ramparts, and which 
stood in the way of his proposed works. ‘The emperor, 
however, swayed by his respect for private property, ap- 
peared unwilling to consent. 

“It is a severe measure, I admit,” said the commander ; 
“but it is indispensable.” 

«“ Gently, my dear Stahremberg,” replied the emperor, 
“the danger is not so very pressing, and only absolute 
necessity can authorise such an act. I cannot consent 
to inflict so much suffering on my unhappy subjects.” 

“JT fear,’ returned Stahremberg, “lest very soon it 
may be too late.” 

« And that, occupied with other affairs,” continued Ra- 
batta, “there may no longer be any time.” 

«“ No, no,” replied the emperor, “it will always be time 


enough to proceed to these extremities, when we hear of 


the Turks at Fresburg.” 

« Your majesty is always too good, too indulgent,” said 
Stahremberg. 

«“ What say you!” returned Leopold: “it is a matter 
of simple justice. I say I will not oppress my subjects ; 
let us talk of something else.” 

Stahremberg bit his lips, and uttered not a word more. 

“It is indeed to be regretted,” observed the worthy 
bishop, “that such harsh measures are necessary ; but, 
permit your ancient servant, sire, to say, that many 
theatening circumstances which now surround us, might 
have been prevented, had a just severity been earlier em- 


ployed. For instance, in regard to that firebrand of war 
—'T'okely—what indulgence has been shown him !”’ 

“ Because he has had so good an advocate,” interrupted 
Stahremberg, “with his majesty ; it is no way astonish- 
ing, when his brother-in-law enjoys the favour of the 
highest authority in the land.” ‘ 

«“ What you have said is bold indeed,” exclaimed the 
bishop: « but it is no less true. ‘T'oo long, sire, have 
your most zealous and faithful servants witnessed, in 
silence, the extent of a confidence so dangerous.” 

The emperor’s cheek, though in general very pale, 
was now slightly flushed; and, turning towards the 
bishop, he said in a tone of reproach—“and you, too, 
Collonitz ?”’ 

“Tam a servant of the church, sire, and, consequent- 
ly, a minister of peace. It is my sacred duty, neverthe- 
less, as a citizen, to entreat your majesty to banish from 
your august presence the Count Zriny,—to close, for 
ever, your ear to his perfidious insinuations.” 

« And who told you,” retorted the emperor quickly, 
“that I gave ear to any one’s insinuations !—God be 
praised ! we have still the use of our faculties, so far as 
to walk with our eyes open, listen to good counsel, and 
to act on our own authority.” 

“Grant me pardon, sire,” said Collonitz, with pro- 
found humility ; “if zeal for your sacred person and my 
country, hath drawn from my lips any unbecoming ex- 
pression, it was my wish to explain that Count Zriny 
boasts the entire confidence of your majesty, without, 
perhaps, deserving it.” 

“ Zriny owes all he has in the world to my favour,” 
interrupted his majesty ; “I took him from the scaffold, 
where his father had justly suffered ; I restored him to 
life, rank, and honour ; he is my creature. How, then, 
can I think ill enough of human nature, to believe that 
this young man will prove ungrateful, much less a trai- 
tor, such as you would insinuate ?” 

“ Far be if from me,” replied the bishop; “the crime 
of treason is of so black a dye, that we should deal with 
it only by proofs; we, therefore, impute it not to the 
count. But every one who hath your majesty’s honour 
at heart, cannot see, without concern, the member of a 
suspected family near your royal person in moments so 
critical.” 

« And one,” observed Stahremberg, “ who gives us so 
much reason for suspicion, no less on account of his fa- 
mily connections than his secret proceedings. For in- 
stance, when he requested permission from your majesty 
to go to Prague, under pretence of attending to his pri- 
vate affairs, he is known to have proceeded direct to 
Munkats, and even to the camp of the grand vizier. 
Thence he will depart for Constantinople, as I am 
well informed, and I can give your majesty my written 
authority on this point.” 


” 


Leopold made no reply ; his countenance assumed a 
darker and more severe expression ; and, apprehensive 
they had gone too far, his ministers said no more. 

« Speak out! say what you please,” resumed the em- 
peror; “but you cannot shake my confidence in this 
young man. Let him go to Munkats, or to Constanti- 
nople, I shall regard him in the same light, till I receive 
actual proofs.” As he said this, voices were heard in a 
loud tone in the ante-chamber ; the master of the cere- 
monies appeared at the door of the cabinet, and begging 
pardon for interrupting the conference, announced the 
arrival of Count Zriny, who claimed his privilege as lord 
chamberlain, to have instant access to his majesty. Leo- 
pold fixed a stern eye upon Stahremberg, who stood in 
an attitude of unfeigned astonishment, on learning so 
unanswerable a refutation of all that he had just as- 
serted. 

«“ Let Count Zriny wait the close of the conference,” 
replied the emperor ; “ but not leave the ante-chamber.” 


Without further allusion to the subject, the emperor 
then resumed the discussions of the council, which he 
despatched with a more calin and cheerful air. He was, 
indeed, highly pleased with the vindication thus brought 
about by his favourite in person, and hastened to dismiss 
his ministers, that he might welcome the arrival of his 
young friend. He himself opened the adjoining door, 
and the count, with expressions of the liveliest emotion, 
threw himself at the monarch’s feet. Affected with these 
marks of respect and attachment, the emperor, with an 


serving: “Calm yourself, my young friend ; rise and 
let us converse, for I am really glad to see you.” 

“« My noble, my gracious sovereign !” exclaimed Zriny, 
as he tried to rise, but actually trembling with the violence 
of his feelings. 

«“ What is the matter, Zriny ? you seem agitated ;— 
whence come you now?” enquired the emperor, recal- 
ling to mind his conversation with Count Stahremberg. 

“TI am only this moment arrived ;—I have not even 
had time to dress—I have traversed two hundred leagues 
in three days,—I have posted night and day.” 

“ How! came you not from Prague?” asked the mo- 
narch in a sterner tone. He was evidently both startled 
and displeased. 

“TI come now from Adrianople, sire; I have seen the 
grand vizier.” 

«“ The—what—grand vizier!” stammered out the em- 
peror, in a tone of painful surprise: fixing his eye at the 
same time on those of the count. 

“ Pardon, sire, if I have been too rash; if, on my 
own suggestion, I adopted such a measure without your 
majesty’s concurrence ; but the extreme urgency of the 
occasion, and my solicitude for your service, must plead 
in my behalf.” Here his voice faltered, his face grew 
deadly pale, and he pressed his forehead with one hand, 
while with the other he supported himself against the 
back of the chair. 

# You are ill!” cried the emperor, in a voice of alarm; 
“ sit down, I entreat you;” at the same time he rung 
the bell with violence. “ Bring some water and cor- 
dials, on the instant,” he cried to the page in waiting. 
He then ordered the count’s neck-kerchief to be loosen- 
ed, to prevent him, if possible, from falling into a swoon. 
By these means he was soon restored, and, raising his 
eyes, thanked his royal master with a look of gratitude 
he could not mistake. Still his agitation continued, even 
greater than before. He tried in vain to conceal it. 


«“ What can have happened to you, my friend?” en- 
quired the emperor, when the pages had retired ; “or 
are you really so ill?” 

“ No, no, my too excellent and indulgent master ; the 
fatigue of so quick a journey, with the importance of all 
I have to reveal to your majesty ;—this it is which has 
so strangely affected me.” 

«“ Well, then, speak out—what have you been doing 
with the grand vizier?—what induced you to visit his 
camp ?” 

“It was my own act, sire. Having despatched my 
own affairs at Prague, I received a letter from my sister, 
which caused me to hasten to Munkats.”—The empe- 
ror’s brow grew clouded, and Zriny paused. 

“Go on,” said the emperor, somewhat drily. 

“My sister Helena, sire, was desirous of seeing me, 
before the war broke out. I complied with her wishes ; 
she is my only sister; and I was about to take leave of 
her—perhaps for ever.” Zriny paused; his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

«“ Come, to the point 
angry, half affected. 

“It was then,” resumed the count, with more firm- 
ness, “I began to reflect upon the horrors of a war 
which threatens to devastate Hungary, my country ; to 
plunge her in civil war, whether the Porte succeed or 
not.” 

“ What say you!” exclaimed the emperor, in a se- 
verer tone; “know you not the guilt of indulging any 
hope of advantage on the part of our enemies ?” 


!” exclaimed the emperor, half 


“Yes, sire; I know the duty of a subject; I know 
that my fortunes, my rank, my very existence, depend 
upon your majesty: I am deeply sensible of all my ob- 
ligations ; but, sire, Hungary, Transylvania, are become 
estranged from your majesty’s allegiance ; for the injus- 
tice and oppression every where inflicted, in your majes- 
ty’s name, are never permitted to reach your royal ear.” 

«“ What mean you?” asked the emperor, in an angry 
tone. 

Count Zriny again threw himself at his master’s feet. 
Here he depicted, with warm emotion, the sufferings of 
his country ; the corruption and the cruelty of the im- 
perial agents; and the dangerous state of affairs; that, 
in short, rather than submit to such oppression, the whole 
nation was determined to throw itself upon the protec- 
tion of the Porte. 





air of perfect confidence and regard, raised him up, ob- 





“Upon the protection of infidels ;—the sworn ene- 
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mies of Christianity, and of my house! Can you mean 
that ?” 

“« Sire, despair alone can drive a nation to such bitter 
extremity, or expect pardon from the magnanimity of a 
sovereign, esteemed the father of his people.” 

«“ Then you went to Adrianople, I presume, to solicit 
the countenance of the Porte?” 

Count Zriny raised his eyes, and fixing them on the 
emperor, said in a firmer voice—“ Yes, sire, that was, in 
part, the object of my journey.” 

“It was !—you declare it—you dare me to my very 
face ;” cried the emperor, turning angrily away. 

«“ Your majesty will not condemn me till you have 
heard me ; your royal displeasure would be more than I 
could support.” 

« Well, speak on,” observed the emperor, a little con- 
ciliated; “ speak on, but rise !”’ 

«“ Never, sire, until your royal anger be appeased. It 
was, I admit, one of the objects of my journey; but it 
was mainly to sound the intentions of the vizier. I was 
eager to learn what was passing in the Ottoman camp ; 
to convince myself, with my own eyes, and to bring 
your majesty a faithful report, as well in regard to the 
assistance expected by the Hungarians, as to the amount 
of the enemy’s forces.” 

«“ And by what means were you admitted to examine 
these matters? You must have had a warm recommen- 
dation; and, I think, you must have played a very sin- 
gular part.” 

“ Your majesty need not be informed of the relations 
existing between my brother-in-law, Tokely, and the 
Porte, notwithstanding my earnest opposition to such a 
course. ‘This was the introduction I bore to the camp 
of Kara Mustapha; and I took advantage of the exist- 
ing conspiracy, the better to serve my sovereign.” 

« Zriny,” said the emperor, in a serious, yet paternal 
tone of voice ; “ you have ventured upon very slippery 
ground ; how am I to know that you stumbled not ?” 

“ My future conduct, sire, will be the surest pledge of 
my fidelity. I even make bold to observe that my past 
conduct should plead something.” 

“ This is well,’ replied Leopold ; “we are about to 
hear mass; and I must go. Come, rise; go to your 
chamber, and try to compose your spirits. When I wish 
to see you, you shall have notice of it; and I will hear 
further what you have to say.” 

The count had some difficulty to support himself, and 
taking his leave with expressions of respect and grati- 
tude, he bent his faltering steps to the door. ‘The em- 
peror followed him with his eyes: “It is strange,” he 
said aloud, when his favourite had withdrawn—« it is 
very suspicious; yet he dare hardly be a traitor, and 
avow such things to my face. However, I will keep my 
eye on him, and we shall see ;” and with this soliloquy 
on his lips, the emperor followed the summons to attend 
mass, and joined the courtly revenue that awaited him, 
in the ante-chamber of his palace. 

The unhappy Zriny, meantime, sought repose. But 
it was in vain he tried to calm the tumult of his feelings; 
though worn down with anxiety and fatigue, in vain did 
he court the relief of sleep. He had, for the most part, 
stated to the emperor what was strictly true; but had 
concealed the principal object of his journey to Mun- 
kats, which had operated a complete change in his opi- 
nions. On arriving at the mansion of his brother-in- 
law, he found the projects, so long contemplated, fully 
matured ; while the results anticipated from them differ- 
ed widely from those of which Zriny had dreamed, in 
the enthusiasm of his character. He was an ardent pa- 
triot, and, among other brilliant objects of reform, he 
panted to behold his countrymen freed from the yoke of 
Austria. It was his ambition to declare her independence, 
without subjecting her to any ignominious connection 
with the Ottoman power. 

Emmerich Tokely, on the other hand, with more ex- 
perience and greater wealth at his command, had chalked 
out a very different course. While he wished to rescue 
Hungary and Transylvania from the sway of Austria, it 
was with a view to his own aggrandisement,—to make 
himself a monarch, under the protection of the Porte,— 
a protection as necessary to acquire, as to preserve his 
dominion. This diversity of views led to frequent and 


> 


warm altercations on the subject; and it required all his 
sister’s influence to prevent Zriny coming to an open 
rupture. 


He was convinced that Tokely’s views could 





never coincide with his own; while the former openly 
ridiculed the more patriotic and splendid designs of the 
young count, as the idle reveries of an inexperienced 
boy. Zriny then determined to act alone, and to devote 
all his energies to realise the patriotic objects he had in 
view without the assistance of a colleague. He caleu- 
lated on his influence over the mind of his sovereign, 
and he hoped to be able to interest him in the project of 
reform he had long contemplated. He had hastened, 
with the same motives, to hold an interview with Kara 
Mustapha, who had received him with all the pride and 
vanity of a barbarian. He treated the efforts of the 
Hungarian with disdain, and only useful as being a step- 
ping stone to his own ambition. He spoke with the ut- 
most contempt of the emperor, and gave himself so 
many airs, in every way, as utterly to disgust the young 
Hungarian noble, who, quitting him with indignation, 
revolved in his mind a new plan of action. On his re- 
turn, he had brought himself to believe, by no uncom- 
mon sophism, that in the emperor, his benefactor, he 
beheld two distinct characters ;—the emperor of Ger- 
many and the king of Hungary ; to the former of whom 
alone he was bound to observe perfect allegiance. With 
a duplicity that imposed less on the emperor than on 
himself, he imagined he could convert Leopold into the 
reformer of his country; and, with these high-plumed 
hopes, he had entered his master’s cabinet, and engaged 
in the strange interview which we have just recounted. 

The count soon found the fallacy of his patriotic ex- 
pectations; the emperor remained firm and immutable in 
his own views of government, in which he had been 
initiated from his earliest childhood. At the same time 
he evinced no anger against the young count, who boldly 
asserted his opinions, and advocated them with a zeal 
which would not have been permitted in another. ‘There 
was little time, however, to discuss the merits of the 
question : the approach of the grand vizier was announc- 
ed with every circumstance of exaggeration. He had 
already reached Buda, where Tokely had united his 
forces to the Ottomans; and the two armies were now 
in full march upon Vienna. 

The imperialists, reinforced by the different princes of 
the empire, had taken up a position near Presburg ; and 
on the 6th of May, the emperor, with a splendid retinue, 
proceeded to review the entire army on the plains of 
Kitsee. A splendid chapel had been prepared for the 
occasion ; the archbishop celebrated mass; the imperial 
army being drawn out in front, to participate in the sa- 
cred ceremony, which the empress, likewise, with the 
entire court, consisting of German and Hungarian no- 
bles, graced with her presence. On its conclusion, the 
archbishop proclaimed, in a loud voice, that all those 
who should engage in this holiest of wars against the 
infidels, were to receive from Rome a succession of in- 
dulgences for the space of 360 years; after which, he 
bestowed his benediction both upon the court and the 
army. It was a scene calculated to revive the courage 
of the drooping soldiery: the army was, moreover, bet- 
ter organised, and more numerous than had been ex- 
pected. The volunteers were full of ardour, and the 
imperial court soon returned, with re-animated spirits, to 
the capital. 

Tidings too arrived, stating that the vizier, by the ad- 
vice of the other pachas, and of his ally Tokely, had 
commenced his project of marching direct for Vienna. 
He was now engaged in the siege of Raab, while clouds 
of Tartars, preceding the grand army of the Ottomans, 
spread themselves over the country, and ravaged and 
burned the unfortunate villages wherever they appeared. 
The inhabitants, struck with terror, fled on their ap- 
proach ; the alarm spread on all sides, and, with hun- 
dreds of poor refugees, soon filled the environs of the 
castle of Clamm. 

There, after the departure of father Isidor, the lady of 
Volkersdorf had remained, unsupported and alone. Dis- 
tracted by the various rumours which reached her, of 
the rapid march of the enemy, and the perils impending 
over the capital, she sought advice on all sides, yet knew 
not what course to adopt. At length, in the anguish of 
her fears, she resolved to join her daughter, and seek re- 
fuge in the capital; in order at least to have the mourn- 
ful satisfaction of sharing the fate of those whom she 
loved. She prepared, therefore, to set out with the ut- 
most haste; packed up almost every thing that was of 


ance. She was then assisted into the old family coach, 
with her ancient steward and her women; the whole 
escorted by such of the male establishment as could yet 
support themselves on horseback, armed cap-a-pie with 
the old rusty family weapons, and all the agricultural im- 
plements which could be mustered for the occasion, and 
converted into instruments of defence. This antique 
procession presented a singular appearance ; the exterior 
consisting, as it did, of a formidable bulwark of trunks 
and packages of the most grotesque description, and sur- 
rounded by some half dozen decayed servitors, and as 
many clod-hoppers from the hereditary farm. The foot- 
men, in liveries of tarnished lace, were variously armed 
with hunting-spears, fowling-pieces, and halberts; the 
peasants, in tattered and soiled jerkins, bore the useful 
weapons called flails, axes, scythes, and hammers; 
headed by the late baron’s most ancient and respected 
valet-de-cham, who could boast some former century’s 
exploits in the ranks of departed cuirassiers. He was 
a very Quixote, as regarded both his valour and his 
equipment ; for he wore an old helmet, with a vizor, and 
rode a hack that might vie with Rosinante; while his 
companions were mounted on steeds fully as steady as 
Dapple, having previously been in harness some twenty 
years, and very recently unyoked from the plough. 

The dame of Volkersdorf ordered the procession to 
stop and question every passenger they met; from each 
and all of whom she heard much more than she liked, 
relating to the formidable progress of the Mussulmans. 
Hungary, she was told, was in full revolt; towns and 
villages were sacked; the entire inhabitants put to the 
sword; and the mere handful of imperial troops in full 
retreat before the flushed and victorious Ottoman. Al- 
most dead with terror, and having spent half the period 
required for her journey in these idle enquiries, she at 
length gave orders for hastening forward to Vienna; but 
the heavy material of the expedition, namely, the great 
family coach and its luggage, proved a very serious ob- 
stacle to any thing like a flight. On approaching the 
city, her fears grew tenfold, on beholding the immense 
preparations for defence, which the old steward explain- 
ed in the most learned and technical manner, and in a 
tone of mystery which aggravated her apprehensions to 
an indefinite extent. He informed her why the houses 
had been pulled down, why the palisades had been erect- 
ed, and such a body of artificers employed in repairing 
the ramparts along the walls. On arriving at the Ca- 
rinthian gate, she observed, in the midst of the work- 
men, an officer, whose pale and serious, yet dignified ex- 
pression of countenance attracted her attention. 

«“ That is Count Stahremberg, the commander,” cried 
the steward; “I saw him when I was here before.” 

« And who that fine-looking ecclesiastic who accom- 
panies him?” 

“ That is our venerable bishop, the Count Collonitz.’’ 

The baroness recognised him. “ What has he to do 
there?” she enquired. 

“Tam told, my lady, that he is always to be found 
wherever danger calls, and courage is wanting. ‘To suc- 
cour the unfortunate, too, is his delight.” 

Meantime the lumbering coach passed slowly through 
the two gates, and entered the city, which every where 
gave sign of coming war. ‘hey were conveying can- 
non to the ramparts ; the heavy rolling of the artillery, 
the neighing and tramp of horses, the cry to arms, min- 
gled with the lamentations of women, and the screams 
of children, gave a melancholy appearance to the city. 
The citizens and students were seen performing military 
exercise, to train them to the defence of the bastions. 
The sight deprived the poor lady of what little courage 
she had left; and she began to speculate on the policy 
of having left her own castle, to run, as it seemed, into 
the very front and fury of the onset. But [there she 
was; there was no help for it; and she alighted at one 
of the well-filled hotels. Secarcely had she set foot on 
the threshold, than she began to be sadly incommoded 
with the noises of every kind. She sent off to Madame 
de Preysing’s, for the instant attendance of her daugh- 
ter. Poor Catherine, half pleased and half terrified at 
the idea of some new misfortune, hastened to obey the 
summons, and was not a little re-assured, on learning 
from her own lips, that the whole resolved itself into 
the old lady’s dread of becoming the sudden prey of 
some ferocious Tartar. What, however, was now to be 





value, and forgot all that was of the slightest import 





done? she had already taken an aversion to the hotel 
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she had no relatives or acquaintances at Vienna, and for 
the last five-and-twenty years she had never so much as 
quitted her ancient domain. Her daughter was at a loss 
how to advise her; but Madame de Preysing was at 
hand, and instantly oflered her an apartment in her own 
house. Catherine was delighted, and expressed her 
gratitude in no measured terms; but she had no little 
difficulty in persuading her mother to accept it. She 
was made as happy as it was in the power ot her excel- 
lent hostess, assisted by the delightful Catherine, to make 
an antique baroness transplanted from her cloister; and 
though there was little in the character of the ladies that 
assimilated, they observed a distant civility ; the baron- 
ess deigning to accept the comforts prepared for her, and 
to partake of her own society in her own apartments. 
Often did she sigh when she thought of her old castle, 
her antiquated state, the soothing councils of father Isi- 
dor, and the attentions of her time-worn and venerable 
attendants in their faded liveries, and their slow dignified 
movements, 

How pleasant for Catherine, on the morning after her 
arrival, to be treated to an eulogium, or rather elegy of 
some hours’ length, on the merits of the excellent father 
Isidor, ending with an enquiry as to her preparations for 
entering a convent. She was desirous it should take 
place immediately, to fill up the gap made in the family 
piety by the apostacy of Ludmilla, who, however, as she 
understood, made rather a brilliant figure in the first 
circles at Paris. ‘This, she said, was some consolation ; 
and poor Catherine had not the heart to undeceive her. 

Meantime, Zriny had left no means untried to excite 
some interest in the bosom of Leopold for his unhappy 
country. He drew the picture of a happy and grateful 
people; he asked the smallest possible concessions ; he 
worked upon every passion, and made every kind of ap- 
peal most calculated to impress a great ora good ruler; 
but Leopold remained inflexible. A’ barbarian chief, 
flushed with success, was approaching; the Austrian 
monarchy might crumble into ruins; the most humili- 
ating fate mi rht be reserved for him; but he was firm, 
and could be led to look upon 'Tokely and the Hunga- 
rians, and even their advocates, only in the light of trai- 
tors. ZGriny found himself caught in his own snare; he 
was involved in a maze of difliculties; the crisis was at 
hand; he must make his choice, and was bound either 
to betray his benefactor and his sovereign, or reveal the 
entire plot and ultimate views of his nearest relatives. 

Neither Tokely nor the grand vizier was at all aware 
of what was passing, imagining that Count Zriny was 
still their ally, if not their accomplice. They conceived 
that he was playing into their hands, by remaining near 
the person of the emperor, and that he still enjoyed all 
the royal confidence; and 'Tokely had long since pro- 
posed to carry on, in cypher, a seeret correspondence, by 
means of*which he should be able to anticipate the pro- 
ject of the Imperialists. But Zriny, since his explana- 
tions with the emperor, had given merely vague and un- 
satisfactory information, amusing them with accounts 
from France, and promises of support never meant to 
be realised. His position was thus become painful and 
embarrassing in the extreme; though no one who be- 
held him at the emperor’s side, amiable, witty, and en- 
gaging as he had ever been,—the envy of courtiers and 
lovers, would have suspected what was passing in his 
mind. Leopold seemed daily to become more attached 
to him, as if he designed, by giving him his full confi- 
dence, to make him forget that he had entertained sus- 
picions of his loyalty. 

The soundness of the count’s views, moreover, his 
penetration and his indefatigable activity, were fully ap- 
preciated, at so momentous a period, by his master. 
When retired to his own apartment, he no longer pre- 
sented the character of the envied and distinguished fa- 
vourite. His heart was torn by the bitterest conflicts 
between his country and his benefacter,—his loyalty and 
his hatred of oppression in so many forms. Often would 
he curse his own destiny, in the agony of his feelings, 
and the day when he first saw the light. He had tried 
every argument in the power of man to change the sys- 
tem of government, and the feelings of a mistaken and 
ebdurate prince, Should he risk being called a traitor, 
an ingrate—or desert his beloved country ? His father 
had sealed his attachment for that country in his blood, 
And should he, for the hollow smiles of princes, and the 





rished hopes and noblest motives that had actuated him 
from earliest childhood? It was then, also, the sorrowful 
features of his wife rose before his view; he had left 
her wretched and alone; she whom he had first met, 
glowing in youth and beauty, surrounded by domestic 
love, happy in innocence, religious hope, and serenity of 
mind. He it was who had robbed her of all she held 
dear; her home, her friends, her reputation, and even 
her religious hopes. Remorse began to seize upon his 
heart; he could not bear the picture of the ruin he had 
wrought; he had returned ingratitude for love; had 
proved faithless to all who had reposed confidence in 
him, and was about to consummate his crimes by be- 
traying his royal master and benefactor himself. Haunted 
by images of pain and grief, his imagination gave a 
darker hue to every object by which he was surrounded ; 
he threw off the trappings of state, sought to bury him- 
| self in solitude ; and closing his apartment, sat absorbed 





} . . . . 
the future. All at once a slight noise near him roused 


him from his reverie ; his eye instantly turned to a cor- 
ner of the room where a secret door, covered with 
tapestry, communicated with a stairease beyond the pa- 
lace, and of which only his most confidential messenger 
held the key. 

The next moment the pannel opened, and the figure 
of a monk opened the room, Zriny started up in alarm, 
when the man, throwing off his hood and cloak, pre- 
sented the form of the faithful Kolschutzki, an old re- 
tainer of the deceased count, and strongly attached to 
the family. A Greek by birth, of singular talent and 
experience, he had seen almost every part of the world, 
and knew most languages. At a crisis like the present, 
he was a most valuable emissary to employ between the 
house of 'Tokely and Count Zriny. He was more par- 
ticularly devoted to the service of the Princess Helena 
and her consort Tokely, in whose interest he had opened 
a correspondence with many of the pachas, now resi- 
dent in Hungary. He had, however, realised a fortune, 
and it was merely from habit and affection to the family 
that he still continued to promote their views, without 
reference to any servile considerations. 

« Kolschutzki,” exclaimed Zriny, “ean it be you? I 
knew you not.” 

« So I believe,” replied the Greek, “and I am glad of 
it. It isa proof that no one else is likely to recognise 
me; and it is better it should be. I bring you great 
news: saying which, he took a letter in cypher from 
his secret pocket, and handed it to the count. “ But 
what is the matter, my lord,” he continued, struck with 
the pale, woe-worn expression of Zriny’s features. “ You 
have been ill; Iam sure you have.” 

“Tt is not that, my dear Francis,” replied the count ; 





hand so as to shade his face, while he decyphered the 
letter by a key which he took from his secret drawer. 
But the emissary still looked at him with an anxious 
expression; he saw there was something going very 
wrong, though he forbore to question him farther. The 
letter, too, appeared to agitate the count exceedingly. He 
perused and re-perused it with intense interest; and at 
lencth exclaimed—*“ Good God! then the die is cast! 
who gave you this letter?” 

“Yvan; you know him well. He was sent by your 
brother 'fokely. He came post from the grand vizier, 
who is in fall march from Raab upon Vienna.” 

“ Know you the contents of this?” 

“Tn part I do; no persuasions on the part of his pa- 


Lorraine in his front, have prevailed with Kara Musta- 
pha to delay his march for the capital. He is bearing 
down with his whole strength upon the devoted city. 
Yvan himself saw immense bodies of T'artars devastating 
the country, and already upon the banks of the lake 
Neusiedel.” 

«“ Nothing more ?”’ 

«“ Nothing at least certain. The grand vizier counts 
upon your co-operation and support; your brother also, 
though I am ignorant as to the manner.” While speak- 
ing, he fixed a penetrating eye upon the count, whose 
mind, wrung by remorse, could not sustain the glance, 
as he thought of the approaching crisis. He grew pale, 
and trembled. « Away! we have done!” he cried, “ and 
we may happen to be surprised.” 








pride and envy of a court, turn renegade to all the che- 





Kolschutzki made his obeisance, advanced towards the 


/in wretched retrospect, and more fearful forebodings of 


“no, Lam pretty well; at the same time placing his}. 


chas, the remonstrances of Tokely, nor the Duke of 





secret door, hesitated a moment, and then returned: « MY 
lord, I know not the contents, on my oath; but if that 
letter exacts any thing from you, which compels you to 
avoid the scrutiny of an old and faithful servant of your 
house, believe a humble friend like Francis, it will be 


| better you should not engage in it.” 


Zriny made an angry gesture. He was ebout to speak, 
but contented himself with waving his hand for him to 
depart. The signal was obeyed; and the count once 
more threw himself upon his couch; a prey to the most 
violent and conflicting feelings. The tidings he had just 
received confirmed his worst fears. 

Tokely was in strict alliance with the Porte; he had 
united his forces to those of the vizier, and they were 
advancing, by forced marches, to besiege the capital. 
What would be the fate of Hungary, with the proud 
Tokely at its head, and humbled into a vice-royalty of 
the enemies of Christianity? There was another, and 
still more pressing subject of deliberation. ‘Tokely was 
resolved that Leopold should not fall into the hands of a 
haughty barbarian, but take refuge in Hungary, under 
the surveillance of himself and his party. He declared 
that some means must be devised, as early as possible, to 
conduct him into his own power; and that Zriny was 
the only person who could put the scheme into execu- 
tion. ‘They could then dictate what terms they pleased, 
in behalf of the Hungarians; and he reminded the count 
of the wrongs suffered by his father, and what he him- 
self owed to his country. “If we fail now,” he con- 
cluded, “to profit by the course of events, the cause of 
our country is lost for ever; its fate is in your hands; 
the fate of yourself and your family ; think well ere you 
refuse, and remember the dying words of your noble and 
patriotic father.” 

It was these lines which had so powerfully affected 
the count in the presence of the emissary. He felt as a 
son, and a patriot; but he was also the adopted child of 
Leopold,—the favourite of his monarch; and how was 
he to act under motives so strangely and so equally at 
variance? The tumult of his feelings, thus placed in 
fearful conflict, was followed by a sense of desolation 
and despair, which evinced that a yet more terrible 
calamity was not far distant. His mind was in that 
state, which argues the approach of insanity ; and upon 
perusing the still more forcible appeals to his patriotism, 
trom his sister Helena, the confusion and excitement of 
his ideas acquired a fresh impulse, he could no longer 
resist. She reminded him of the honour and glory of 
their house; the distinguished services rendered by his 
ancestors to their country; the memorable defence of 
Szigeth, and all which their uncle, the Khan of Croatia, 
had sacrificed for his king.* She depicted in the liveliest 
colours the ingratitude of the court of Vienna; the in- 
justice and extortions it inflicted; and the base treachery 
it had displayed, in first engaging their noble father in a 
conspiracy, and subsequently betraying him into the 
hands of the executioner, But he died in the noblest 
and best of causes, leaving an example of virtue and 
patriotism to his children. 

It was this last appeal which decided the wretched 
count; he sat down to write, and twenty times he tore 
what he had written. But his determination to embrace 
the project of Tokely was taken, and he wrote briefly to 
that effect. He declared that he would induce the em- 
peror to withdraw to Lintz, along the right bank of the 
Danube; where doubtless the dark forest of Wiener- 
wald, over the mountain of Ridenberg, would give a safe 
opportunity to carry off the royal person. He next re- 
solved to despatch his letter by the faithful Kolschutzki, 
immediately ; and throwing on a morning dress, he set 
out in search of him. He traversed the yet unfrequent- 
ed streets to reach the Red Tower, near which the emis- 
sary had taken up his abode. How deliciously the cool 
air met his burning temples! He turned his eye towards 
the majestic Danube ; he paused, delighted with the quiet 
scenery which burst upon his view. Nature still bloom- 
ed in all her freshness and loveliness; and seemed to 
speak peace to his soul. The convent of the Camaldoli, 








* Count Nicholas Zriny lost his life in defending the 
fortress of Szigeth. Korner, the Tyrteus of Germany, 
has celebrated his exploits in a noble tragedy. The 
nephew of this hero was Khan of Croatia, distinguished 
for his valour in the first wars against the Turks, and 
also as an able statesman. He was unfortunately killed 
while engaged in the chase, by the tusks of a wild boar. 
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and the ruins of aged castles in the distance, with elegant 
villas and enchanting gardens in the fore-ground, rose 
before his view. “ Alas!” thought he, “ what will be- 
come of all this beauty,—this magnificence of nature 
and of art, in the lapse of a few brief days? Hosts of 
barbarians, like clouds of locusts, will soon darken the 
brightness of the imperial city, and these enchanting en- 
virons. ‘The rage of the infidel will level these mighty 
ramparts; these edifices will be a heap of ruins; this 
noble stream will flow stained with the blood of the 
Christians, or see them borne away into frightful cap- 
tivity—And who,” he exclaimed, “opened a way to 
disasters and calamities like these ’—who invited and 
supported these ferocious hordes, breathing only carnage 
and desolation?” Zriny shuddered; he paused as he 
passed the bridge, and, by a strange momentary impulse, 
felt inclined to end his doubts and troubles at once, by 
throwing himself from the parapet into the waves. He 
would have done it, had not the same love of his coun- 
try, which had brought so many misfortunes upon his 
house, arrested the fatal step, and whispered that it was 
a cowardly act thus to fly from an existence which ought 
to be devoted to the freedom and happiness of his native 
land. He felt a pang of shame at the idea; he rallied 
all his strength of purpose, and with a rapid step sought 
the residence of Kolschutzki. He no longer hesitated, 
but gave him the letter with the strongest injunctions to 
use despatch. It was received by the attached and faith- 
ful Francis with a look of painful solicitude ; from which 
the count turned away with an expression of impatience, 
and hastily retraced his steps. ‘The die was now cast; 
and the decision to which he had come, in removing the 
torturing doubts and conflicts of continued suspense, 
seemed to give immense relief to his mind. He was 
enabled to take several hours’ repose ; from which he was 
awoke only by a summons to attend the emperor. 

He found Stahremberg, the bishop of Collonitz, and 
other ministers already in attendance; for tidings had 
just been received of the rapid approach of the ‘Turks, 
and the retreat of the imperial generals. No time was 
to be lost; they would be under the walls of Vienna in 
five or six days, and Leopold was advised to remove to 
some place, if not of greater security, ata greater dis- 
tance. 

«“ We shall see,” observed the monarch, “there will 
always be time to run away.” 

«“ Not always, sire,” replied Count Stahremberg ; 
“permit me to say, that if ever, your departure ought 
to take place within a few hours.” 

«“T will not quit my capital, nor my people of Vienna,” 
replied the emperor, with firmness, “at least, not while 
we can find any other expedient. Besides, it is a mat- 
ter of importance, general, that I should remain; the 
whole city would be thrown into confusion.” 

«And how know we,” observed Zriny, “that the 
danger is so near at hand? After all, it may only be one 
of the fancies of the hour.” 

“It is no idle rumour,” returned Stahremberg, drily, 
“a courier from the Duke of Lorraine has brought the 
information, even now.” 

“Tt is high time, then,” exclaimed the bishop, in evi- 
dent alarm, “that your majesty look to your personal 
safety, and leave Vienna.” 

« And you, too, my good bishop,” cried the emperor ; 
“will yow have me set the example of a general flight, 
and let the walls of my capital be scaled without a strug- 
gle? We must preserve public order.” 


“ Permit me, sire,” observed Count Zriny, turning |such ! 
from the other ministers, directly towards Leopold, to|you in this place, or, by heavens! you should give me 
most exemplary satisfaction.” 
might consult your own safety, and what you feel due to he spoke; fire flashed from his eyes, and a deadly pale- 
your people of the capital, at the same time. Could your | ness sat upon his cheek; he had a bitter struggle to bear 
majesty not set out as if engaged on a journey of plea-|the humiliation of seeing his secret object detected and 
sure, not one of absolute necessity, on the spur of the |exposed, as it were, to the eyes of his sovereign by his 
enemies. 

“ What!” interrupted Stahremberg; “this appears |tempt upon Stahremberg, he made his obeisance to the 
very singular sort of advice, except, indeed, from a very | emperor, and hastened from the council ;—the last words 
of Leopold, “ You have reason to rejoice, you are not 


attract his attention, “ to explain my views ; your majesty 


occasion 


young man!” 


am I, sir, less the gentleman,—and less to be treated as 


sprang from his excess of rage; “but I am silent.” 


natured Leopold, noticing his excessive agitation. 


have the honour to be near your royal person.” 

«Speak, I command you,” said the emperor. 

“I was going to observe, sire,” resumed Zriny, “ that 
your majesty, under pretext of withdrawing from the din 
and tumult of the city, might first visit your palace of 
Schoenbrun, and thence proceed through the imperial 


journey to Lintz. ‘This will make no noise, and time 
will be given to obviate any ill effects to be apprehended 
from your majesty’s departure.” 

“You might give worse advice, my friend,” said the 
emperor; “ we must take it into consideration.” 

«And granting it is adopted,” observed the bishop ; 
“would your majesty proceed along the right bank of the 
river 0” 

“ Of course,” replied Zriny ; “it is the direct road to 
Lintz. If proper measures be adopted, his majesty may 
reach it before his absence can be even rumoured at 
Vienna.” 

« And how,” exclaimed Stahremberg, “are we to pro- 
vide an escort to ensure the protection of his majesty’s 
person? ‘The imperial army is posted on the left, and 
you know that the Duke Charles has repassed the Dan- 
ube in full retreat.” 

“If your majesty really think you require a military 
escort,” observed Zriny, “when surrounded by your 
faithful subjects, you can order some companies from the 
reserve, stationed at Krema.”’ 
“From Krema! the hospital of invalids!” exclaimed 
Stahremberg, in an ironical tone; “a pretty protection 
for the royal person, forsooth !” 

“It will not do,” said the bishop, very seriously ; “let 
me entreat that your majesty do not venture along the 
right bank of the river.” 
« But what is the great danger you apprehend ?”’ in- 
quired Leopold. 

“« The advanced posts of the enemy,” replied Collonitz ; 
“perhaps, still nearer than we apprehend, for who is 
there to oppose them 1” 
“T agree with you,” added Stahremberg, “some griev- 
ous misfortune might result from proceeding along the 
right bank; I cannot conceive what motive can suggest 
any such advice.” 

“The only question,” said Zriny, “is, whether it be 
not preferable in a juncture like this, that your majesty 
should decide according to your own judgment, upon the 
course to be pursued.” 

“A faithful subject,” interrupted Stahremberg, “ will 
never recommend a step so fraught with danger as this.” 
“ What mean you, sir? how dare you, sir, prefer 
accusations like those in the presence of my sovereign ?” 
exclaimed the count, wholly thrown off his guard. « My 
gracious master knows—” 

“ What! again, Zriny!” interrupted the emperer. “Go 
on, general,” 

“ You say,” continued Stahremberg, “that the enipe- 
ror knows you, and it is true; such as you have pleased 
to show yourself, but not such as you are.” 

“That to my face, general! it is too much. Grant 
you, Iam young; and you the commander of the city ; 


’ 


’ 


But you are aware of the protection afforded 


He trembled with rage as 


Fixing a look of concentrated hatred and con- 





“ As your excellency, in the depth of your judgment, |going under arrest: but take care how you tempt me 
retorted Zriny, with an ironical | further!” still ringing in his ears. 


may deign to decide,” 


smile. “ Yes, I am unfortunately young, and have none 

of those old, experienced views.” f 
“ Zriny !” interrupted the emperor, in a grave tone ; 

“think where you are.” V 


“That young man,” said the bishop, “ has a wonder- 
fully high opinion of himself.” 

“He is a young fool,” added Stahremberg ; “ puffed 
vith pride, presumption, and vanity of all kinds; please 


anger flushed his brow, and he bit his lips till the blood 
“ Well, well; say what you please,” observed the good- 


“Tt would be too presumptuous, I feel, to give my 
opinion in presence of those veteran counsellors, who 


park, as if engaged in the pleasures of the chace, on your 


“General,” said the emperor, “I am well aware that 
regard for my person urges you to speak thus, and I 
thank you for it. But do not be unjust; such accusa- 
tions are too serious; think you him capable of betraying 
me,—his benefactor ¢” 

“Yes, sire! capable of any thing: his vanity has 
turned his head; and most probably he will give your 
majesty more convincing proots of it, ere long. He has 
traitor written on his brow.” 

«You have told me as much before; you described 
|his journey to Munkats and Adrianople in the blackest 
lcolours ; vet I ascertained that you were mistaken in 
lyour opinion of him.” Stahremberg bit his lip ;—* far 
ibe it from me to question your majesty’s penetration 5 
vet I cannot doubt the truth of the information I have 





lreceived respecting him. But time presses; let me be- 


seech your majesty to permit us to make preparations for 
your departure,—not later than another morning.” 

“To-morrow morning ! impossible, Stahremberg. The 
empress is not yet informed of it, nora person in my 
palace. ‘There are a thousand things to be thought of; 
my librarian, Lambeccius, has not half packed up my 
books and medals,—nothing must be lost !—to-morrow ! 
—impossible!”’ repeated the poor monarch, not a little 
puzzled what to think, much less how to act m such a 
dilemma. 

At this moment, old Lambeccius, hearing his name, 
a rampart of books where ke had 


advanced from behine 
entrenched himself apart from the conference, and hobs 
bling up with a most lugubrious look : “Heaven help 
us!” he said, drawing a deep sigh; “ talk of packing up 
the royal library, and all these precious collections of 
rarities for to-morrow morning. * /'estina lente,’ was the 
motto of the Emperor Augustus. Only reflect, sire, what 
inisfortunes might arise by attempting too much in a 
given time; yes, irreparable misfortunes !” 

“Your Latin will do us no good, friend,” said the 
commander, smiling, “unless you can translate it into 
cannon law against the infidels; but to show you I have 
hot quite forgotten my grammar, I give you my favourite 
proverb, ‘.dudaces fortuna juvat ;’ sol advise you to 
set speedily to work, and pack up your bales of science.” 
said the emperor, to 
“there is no such great 


“ Don’t be afraid, Lambeecius,” 
the terrified man of letters ; 
hurry as the general talks of; the thing cannot be done ; 
we are not going on a military expedition; there is 
always time to run away, repeat. Still there is no 
jharm in beginning to pack up,—only do not disturb 
yourself; have some regard to your age; and take your 
time, and vale, Lambecei; that is, ‘make haste,’ or the 
Turks will save us the trouble.’ The poor bibliopole, 
half dead with terror, made his exit with his usual for- 
mal bow; though his legs could hardly support him. 
While thus jesting, however, with his librarian for a mo- 
ment, the emperor, aided by his ministers, lost no time in 
taking the necessary measures; and having every thing 
prepared, in case of more alarming tidings, for the royal 
departure. : 
Meantime, the rapid progress of the Turks becoming 
known, the city was thrown into great excitation, 
Anxiety, or terror, were depicted in every countenance ; 
groups of men were seen consulting; others were seen 
running to and fro, as if at a loss whither to fly; while 
acontused murmur and lugubrious sounds filled the whole 
air. ‘Though less visible, the wretchedness and lamenta- 
tions in the houses were still more aflecting; for the 
inhabitants had now Jost their final hope, that the Turks 
would confine their attempts to the capture of Presburg 
and Raab, instead of marching for the capital, 








——_—— 
CHAPTER NIV. 
Some days had elapsed, since the violent scene which 
took place in the emperor’s presence, and Count Zriny 
had received no fresh summons to appear in the cabinet. 
It was a humiliation he could ill bear; yet it served to 
allay the remorse he felt at the idea of betraying his 
benefactor into the hands of the insurgents. He con- 
ceived he had been injured, and even unjustly condemn. 
ed by him in the face of his enemies. He had been 
openly insulted and accused, yet was not permitted to 
retaliate, Had the accusation been wholly unfounded, 
he would have felt irritated; he hated Stahremberg, be- 
cause he had penetrated his design ; and he ventured no 
longer to count upon the favour of his sovereign. He 
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“Pardon me, sire,” returned the young count, while | 


rod it be nothing worse ! 





turned now to the example of patriots, who had sacrt 
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ficed all private interests and affections to the public weal ; 
and why, should the days of a Brutus or a Timoleon be 
fled for ever? Deceived by these patriotic illusions, he 
believed himself to be called upon to achieve some lofty 
enterprise that should commemorate his name, and pro- 
duce a new era in the annals of his country. He was 
inspired with renewed vigour and resolution at the idea ; 
events called for action; and his first object towards the 
accomplishment of all he had in view, was to possess 
himself of the emperor’s person, and extort those rights 
and privileges, which he had in vain solicited for his 
country. Before venturing further, however, with so 
decisive a measure, there were some duties of a tenderer 
nature, to which he could not at such a moment be in- 
different; the image of his wife, his once beautiful and 
beloved Ludmilla, rose, with sorrowing and reproachful 
look, before his fancy ; it was then he felt her real ex- 
cellence, her noble disinterestedness, her*tenderness, and 
all the sacrifices she had made for him alone; and he 
resolved, as far as yet lay in his power, to repair his fault, 
and do full justice to her worth. He wrote to his sister 
Helena, recommending her by every appeal of affection, 
and explaining that she had every legal title to the name 
of a sister and a wife. After despatching this letter, he 
hastened to the residence of Catherine; told her what 
he had done; and after taking a tender farewell of her, 
as the sister of his Ludmilla, gave the faithful Kols- 
chutzki exact directions how he was to provide for her 
safety, if the city should be carried by assault. She was 
instantly to be placed under the protection of Tokely. 

Scarcely had he made these arrangements, and return- 
ed to his mansion, before he heard a violent tumult and 
uproar in the vicinity of the palace. There was a hurry- 
ing through the corridors, high voices were heard, suc- 
ceeded by mutterings and whisperings ; doors were sud- 
denly opened and closed; in short, all announced that 
some strange and important event had taken place. The 
count rang for his page, who entered the room pale and 
trembling; and stammered out, in answer to a look of 
interrogation, that the Austrians had suffered a signal 
defeat at Petronell, and that in a very few hours the 
Ottoman banners would be seen unfurled under the wails 
of Vienna. 

Eager for action, as he now was, this announcement 
at first startled the count, till he began to reflect on the 
improbability of such an occurrence. He hastened to 
the body guards, in order to learn from the commanding 
officer some official account, and soon found that the one 
he had heard was much exaggerated. The Duke of 
Lorraine, indeed, could not oppose the grand vizier under 
the walls of Raab: he had retired with no little haste ; 
had passed the Danube with his infantry, and attempted 
with his cavalry to cover the city of Vienna, by march- 
ing along the opposite bank. But Kara Mustapha, bent 
upon carrying the imperial city by surprise, used every 
effort to anticipate his movements, and reach it before 
him. Innumerable hordes of Tartars preceded his line 
of march, spreading terror and consternation over the 
whole face of the country. Fire and desolation followed 
in their path; not a town, not an inhabitant, was spared ; 
and those who fell not by the sword were led into more 
wretched captivity. The few exceptions were such 
places as threw themselves upon the protection of Tokely, 
swearing fealty to him as their future king. The ad- 
vanced guard of the Austrians had reached Petronell, 
where the majestic river rolls through the plains, and the 
ruins of Roman edifices point out the site of the ancient 
town of Carnuntum. There they were suddenly attack- 
ed by a large body of Tartars, who sprang from an am- 
buscade ; and uttering horrible yells, fell upon the Aus- 
trians, who, imagining they were surrounded by the 
whole Ottoman army, were seized with panic. It was 
only by great efforts that the Margrave of Baden was 
enabled to undeceive and re-assure them, so as to retreat 
with some degree of order upon the main body of the 
imperialists. Some of the camp equipage, however, fell 
into the hands of the Tartars; a number of distinguish- 
ed officers were slain, among whom was the Prince of 
Croy; but the action made no impression upon the 
movements of the army, which pursued its march along 
both banks of the Danube. 

It was now Zriny’s object to obtain an interview with 
the emperor, to learn by what road he intended to with- 
draw from the capital; and to influence him, by indirect 


his project. In a few hours it might be too late: he was 
preparing to hasten to the court, when he received a 
summons from Leopold himself to attend. Zriny start- 
ed; but soon resumed his firmness, and following the 
royal page, bade him instantly to announce him. The 
doors were thrown open: the count entered, extremely 
pale and feeble. 

“How are you, Zriny?” said the emperor; “I am 
truly concerned to see you are so very weak and ill; I 
suppose you have heard what has occurred ! and we must 
at last set out.” 

“TI have heard so, sire, yet I can hardly—I do not 
wish to believe it.” 

“It is true, however,” replied Leopold; “ our affairs 
are in a bad train; the hand of the Lord is heavy upon 
us.” 

Now came the decisive moment : “ And what,” asked 
Zriny, “is it your majesty proposes to do ?” 

“ That which I am compelled to do ; to leave the city 
instantly.” 

“There is not a moment more to lose,” observed the 
bishop of Collonitz. 

“The only question is, the route we are to take ; let 
us decide. You advised me, Zriny, to take the right of 
the river along the great road. My lords here do not 
agree with you.” 

“TI could wish to hear your majesty’s unbiassed opi- 
nion.” 

“T think with you, my friend ; and our burger-master 

here also. Speak, Leibenberg, what are your reasons ?”’ 
said the emperor. He explained them, and a warm dis- 
cussion now took place between Leibenberg and the 
other persons present; but it led to no satisfactory result. 
Leopold then turned to Count Zriny : “ You are young, 
my dear friend ; but you have rare penetration, and no 
little experience ; let us hear more fully what you have 
to say on this perplexing point.” 
Zriny seized the opportunity; and in the most elo- 
quent and plausible terms, supported the same view as 
had just been taken by M. de Leibenberg. He insisted 
that an army in full retreat, like his own, and probably 
by this time in complete disorder, was little calculated to 
afford safety, or protect the royal person in case of any 
emergency. It would rather tend to impede his pro- 
gress; the roads would be strewed with the wreck of 
artillery and equipage ; parties of the enemy would be 
sweeping the country in all directions, on the line of 
march ; while, on the contrary, by taking the other side 
of the river, his majesty would easily reach Lintz, in 
four-and-twenty hours, even before the grand vizier had 
time to put his troops in motion in that direction. In 
short, he argued that by adopting this plan, every dan- 
ger would be obviated, and that the journey would be 
conducted at once with safety and convenience. 

This advice was as eagerly and warmly opposed by 
the other ministers ; but Leopold, after giving them a 
patient hearing, broke up the council, dismissing all the 
members, with the exception of Count Zriny. He had 
triumphed ; and with beating heart and perturbed coun- 
tenance, hastened to obey the orders of the emperor. The 
master of the horse was summoned ; relays of posts were 
commanded to be ready at short distances, along the right 
bank of the river, on the high road to Lintz. Scarcely 
had this been done, when the door flew open, and the 
empress herself, pale as death, and supported by her wo- 
men, approached, and accosted her royal consort in the 
utmost alarm. 

« Can it be true ’—the Turks at Fischausen, and we 
to leave the city, and rush into destruction ?” 

The emperor was not a little alarmed to find his con- 
sort already informed of the step he was about to take. 

«“ Do not alarm yourself; it is not so bad; the Turks 
are not at Fischausen, though it is true that they are 
pretty near us.” 

« Alas! I know all; the news came at five this morn- 
ing; our army is annihilated, and we are lost. God 
deals hardly with us.” 

«“ They have done very wrong to give you these alarm- 
ing accounts ; I was just coming to inform you myself, 
as to the real state of things.” 

«“ You need not,” exclaimed the empress, bursting into 
an agony of tears; “the palace, the whole city resounds 
with the fearful tidings,—what will become of us,— 
whither shall we fly ?” 





means, to adopt that most favourable to the success of 


“ We are going to Lintz,” replied the emperor, calm- 


ly: “every thing is arranged, and we shall set out this 
evening.” 

“ What! this evening ; and what is to become of my 
children ?” 

“ There is not a moment to lose,” urged the emperor, 

“ Yes, I see it but too well; but how, in my wretched 
state, can I support a journey along the left road ?” 

«“ Fear nothing; we take the high road to the right of 
the river; you will have every accommodation, and we 
shall be in perfect safety, the moment we reach Lintz.” 

“ The Turks will soon drive us thence,” cried the em- 
press ; “ once in possession of Vienna ;—and how, in such 
an ill defended state, can it resist? Every other place 
must fall before them.” 

The emperor was deeply affected ; he cast an enquir- 
ing look at Zriny : “ May I not be permitted to accom- 
pany your majesty ?” said the count, in a low and trem- 
bling tone. 

“ How !” cried Leopold, “ would you attend us in our 
flight?—I fear we should have small accommodation, 
count” 

“ May I venture to follow on horseback ?” he persisted 
in a manner that showed how deeply he was aflected. 

“ You could not, count; we shall proceed too rapidly.” 
“ Oh, yes, permit me only,” entreated the count; “I 
can do it.” 

“ You shall not run any such risk for me, my young 
friend,” replied Leopold; “ you are not well;—I have 
too great regard both for your health and your life ; yet, 
dear Zriny, whatever may happen, believe me, I feel grate- 
ful for your unwearied care and devotion ;—I may never 
see you more, and I now speak as a friend—not as a 
master.” 

“ Oh my God, my God !” exclaimed the count, thrown 
off his guard, and concealing his face in his hands; « it 
is too much! such goodness overwhelms me!” His 
agitation was terrible. 

“ What can be the matter? you are taken ill again,” 
cried the emperor, in the most affectionate manner. “ My 
dear friend, we must have help ; or can it be the misfor- 
tunes of myself and family which move you thus? You 
have an excellent heart; but we must part,—and if—if 
we never more meet, may God bless you!” He pressed 
the count’s hands betweéh his own, and a tear stood in 
the good-natured monarch’s eye. The count no longer 
struggled with his feelings: he threw himself at the em- 
peror’s feet, who in vain attempted to raise him. “ Cour- 
age, my friend ; I entreat of you, even for my sake.” 

«“ Blast me not!” exclaimed the wretched Zriny, “by 
this excess of goodness. I am unworthy of it—unwor- 
thy of being raised up by the hand of my noble sover- 
eign. Let me writhe in the dust ; and, in the very agony 
of my soul, ask pardon for a criminal !” 

«“ What mean you !—are you mad, Zriny ?” 

The count was mute; his head hung upon his knee, 
and aconvulsive trembling seized every limb. His looks 
were wild and terrible ; and it was but too apparent that 
his mind wandered. 

“ Hasten, madam!” cried Leopold, in great alarm, to 
the empress, at the same time giving her his hand— it 
is too distressing a sight for you!’ and he conducted her 
into another apartment. He then hastened back to the 
count, and, in the most soothing and encouraging manner, 
sought to raise him from the ground. “Be a man, 
Zriny ! fear nothing,—all may yet be well!” 

The count suddenly sprang to his feet, and, fixing his 
wild and haggard looks upon the emperor, as he recover- 
ed his senses for a moment—“ Where have I been ?— 
Ah! it is you!—then fear the worst; I warn you!” 
Then, in a milder tone, he added, “ Alas! sire, 1 am a 
traitor !—go not along the right banks!” and, bursting 
into a passion of tears, he again fell at the emperor’s feet. 

“ Now, indeed,” said Leopold, “ you have lost your 
senses !” actually believing it was a continuation of the 
access by which he had just been attacked. 

“I know what I am saying, sire. In the name of all 
that is sacred—all you value most dearly—go not along 
the high road, I say ; for misfortune and captivity await 
you, as treachery would have led you thither.” 

The emperor started, and recoiled a step or two from 
Zriny, whose features exhibited all that remorse and 
; horror can express in the human countenance. “ Why 
|go on raving thus, Zriny ?” replied the emperor ;—« did 
you not advise me yourself to take the high road, as the 





safest and best ?” 
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“It was I—it was!” he replied, in a stifled tone, and 
burying his head in his hands. 

« And now,” asked the emperor, calmly, “you wish 
me not to follow your advice—is that it ?” 

“Yes; I beseech you, sire, to abandon the idea; but 
hasten to pass the Danube—fly by the left bank, and 
save yourself !” 

“To meet a routed army !” 
of bitter sorrow. 

“ Far better than the great road, for there certain de- 
struction awaits you. They are coming—they will seize 

you !” 

“Of whom do you speak?” enquired the emperor, 
perceiving more congruity in the count’s language ; at 
the same time recollecting Stahremberg’s observations 
and suspicions ;—“ who are coming !—Speak! I com- 
mand you, unhappy man !” 

“I cannot—I dare not! enough that I warn your ma- 
jesty at the peril of my life.” 

“I will know,” persisted the emperor, “what I have to 
expect.” 

“No! let your majesty strike off my head at once, as 
you did my father’s !—I deserve it; he did not. I am 
guilty towards you ; and, wretch that I am! I have be- 
trayed my country. Not a word more shall you hear 
from my lips. Now, to the scaffold ?” 

* What! you confess yourself a traitor!’ cried the 
emperor, deeply grieved ;—“ you whom I loved and 
cherished as my own son !” 

“Tam that monster of ingratitude!’ replied Zriny ; 
“I am unworthy, too, of my father, and of the un- 
happy country that gave me birth!” 

“(ive up your accomplices, sir—I will know them.” 

«“ Never!” replied Zriny ; and he remained silent. 

«Listen, unhappy man!—I give you my royal word 
fot your life.” 

There was no reply. Every passion of the despot 
and the man now shook the soul of Leopold, and the 
struggle was severe. Anger, indignation, affection for 
the unfortunate count, whom he had so long loved, and 
who had voluntarily rushed into ruin, from a sense of 
gratitude to his benefactor, all, by turns, prevailed in the 
mind of Leopold. Gradually the feelings of the father 
and the friend assumed the sway; his eyes moistened, 
his voice softened, and, in the most endearing terms, he 
sought to encourage the criminal, yet remorseful Zriny. 
It was in vain; he would receive no consolation ; and he 
would betray no friends. He wished for death; the 
heart of the patriot was broken ; he thought of his father, 


cried Leopold, in a voice 


p? 


and of his country’s bitter wrongs; and he stood—the | 
victim of gratitude towards a kind-hearted master, to | 


save whom he had sacrificed more than life itself. 

“Tt is well!” cried the emperor, resuming all the feel- 
ings of the despot: “young madman, you have provok- 
ed your fate; and let it fall upon your devoted head !” 
He rang the bell; the chamberlain appeared. “ Hark 
you! quick; send the officer of the guard!” Both the 
emperor and the count remained silent till he appeared. 
Zriny moved not a feature, still in the same attitude. 
“ Captain, behold your prisoner !” said Leopold, averting 
his eyes, at the same time, from the unfortunate count, 
as if distrusting his own firmness, while he spoke the 
fatal words. 

The officer appeared surprised, and even agitated and | 


liant manner, Caprara confessed that he had lost his| 
baggage, which he considered trifling, however, under 
the circumstances in which he had been engaged. The} 
emperor instantly despatched a confidential messenger | 
with these re-assuring tidings to his unhappy consort ; | 
and he then learned, with equal sorrow and dismay, that} 
Tokely and his associates had appeared in force upon the 
right banks, with a view, it was ascertained, of possess-| 
ing themselves, by surprise, of the person of the emperor ;| 
while, on the left, he might pursue his journey in perfect | 
safety, from the circumstance of being protected by the | 
whole force of the imperial army. The commands, 
therefore, already given, were promptly countermanded ; | 
a new route was traced out, and the court prepared for! 
instant departure. ‘Tidings of this soon spread through-| 
out the city, producing the utmost excitement and dis-| 
may. Numbers of the inhabitants prepared to quit the | 
city ; others were eagerly engaged in secreting their pro- 
perty, while a greater portion seemed intent only upon| 
securing their personal safety, or that of their distracted 
wives and children. 

Before setting out, the grand marshal had been charged | 
by the emperor to seize all the papers belonging to Count 
Zriny ; and, on following the officer in charge of him, 
Count Martinitz was both surprised and affected to be- 
hold him in a state of mind bordering upon the most de-| 
cided insanity. Having obtained possession of his keys, | 
with as much gentleness as he could employ, he carried 
the whole of the manuscripts he could find, after first} 
placing his seal upon them, to the emperor, informing 
him also that the count appeared to be in a situation} 
which called for instant medical attendance. Leopold | 
received the papers, but said not a word. It was observed, | 
however, that his hand trembled; and the moment the| 
grand marshal retired, he rang for his own physician, | 
whom he desired to hasten with all speed to the house of 
Count Zriny, and to report his actual state personally to_ 
himself on his return. 

But what, during the progress of these events, was 
the hopeless condition of the antique lady of Volkers- 
dorf ’—What, moreover, were her sensations, when her | 
no Jess venerable maid in waiting suddenly burst into 
the room, and, in a voice between a scream and a howl, 
proclaimed that the whole court was taking to flight— 
that all the state-carriages were in readiness, and that 
every body that had courage enough, was going to cross the 
Danube with the court, and seek an asylum in the town 
of Konnenburg. “All Vienna,” she added, “ had run, 
out into the streets, which were nearly inundated with 
the people’s tears, while the air echoed with groans and 
sighs to behold the good Leopold leaving his capital. 
The empress, too, looked as pale as death upon the white | 
horse, and was actually crying ; that the emperor’s hand, 
and even his head shook, which she thought a sign of 
his being paralytic, though he looked as calm and patient 
as St. Stephen when they were stoning him.” 

On hearing this confirmation of her worst fears, the 
unhappy lady could no longer be kept in any bounds; 
she declared it was all over—that the churches would all 
be turned into mosques, the world over, and the poor 
Viennese be all converted into Mussulmans. She would | 
not stay another moment at Vienna; that Kara Mustapha 
was only the scourge of God, and that the city was fore- | 





doomed to destruction; orders were forthwith issued to 


soon succeeded in allaying her mother’s apprehensions, 
and placing every thing in a good train. _She then hast- 
ened to take farewell of her friend Madame de Preysing: 
“My dear girl,” said the latter, “ you must pause; news 
has just arrived—worse and worse. The enemy has 
already passed the Zeytha:* and we can see the flames 
bursting from the villages on the side from which they 
are advancing. To-morrow we shall see the infidel 
standards waving under the walls of Vienna. Oh, my 
love! the 'Tartars are already at Bertholsdorf, and I am 
told they commit the most frightful crimes imaginable. 
Alas! every minute brings some tidings worse than the 
last.” 

«Oh, my God! what will become of us?” cried Ca- 
therine. 

“ We must wait with resignation,” replied her friend; 
“but I have another piece of intelligence for you, which 
touches you more nearly, and will, I fear, give you pain.” 

«Oh, heavens, is it from Warsaw!” exclaimed the 
poor girl, turning deadly pale, and thinking of Sandor 
Szlatinski. 

“Tt is not from Poland, my dear;” and she then in- 
formed her of the whole of 'Tokely’s conspiracy, to sur- 
prise and carry off the emperor. “ And, would you be- 
lieve it? Count Zriny is one of the traitors !”’ 

“Oh! you terrify me,” replied Catherine ; “ my poor, 
poor sister!” and she burst into a flood of uncontroll- 
able weeping. 

Her friend tried to console, by every means, and half 
repented having revealed the name of the count. “ There 
were hopes, too,’ she continued, “of the emperor’s 
mercy; the unfortunate man being in a state of fearful 
excitement, if not of confirmed insanity.” 

«“ Gracious heavens !”’ exclaimed Catherine, “ alone— 
suffering—and abandoned—not even a wife or a sister. 
Lost, unhappy Zriny !” 

It was fortunate for Catherine, that she was allowed 
little time for reflection upon this painful event. Active 
duties called for all her excellent judgment, kindness, and 
firmness; she had to break the disastrous tidings, in the 
gentlest manner, to her sister; and she had to attend her 
mother, under circumstances of the most trying nature. 
Though full of sorrow, she did not despair; she threw 
herself on her knees, the moment her friend left her, and 
poured forth her prayers to Him who can alone assist 
those, who have none other to help them. She prayed 
long and fervently, and though she wept, they were no 
longer tears of bitterness, and she felt far more happy 
and resigned. Wiping away her tears, she rose and ap- 
proached the window, and gazed wistfully into the streets. 
Suddenly, she heard some one approach; she turned 
round, and started on beholding a man, dressed like a 
Greek, with huge moustache, and enveloped in a large 
cloak. “Who are you?” cried Catherine, in evident 


alarm; “and what have you to say to me?’ 


He threw aside his cloak, and sought to prevent her 
making her escape ; she struggled, and was about to 
scream for help, when he said in a low voice, “I am 
a friend ;—and a friend of the Zriny family. For God’s 
sake, hear me, and don’t cry out! I am Kolschutzki.”’ 

« What of Count Zriny ?” replied Catherine, assum- 
ing more confidence. 

“ He is very unfortunate, lady ; yet his life is valuable, 
hoth to me and others. Alas ! | know him, perhaps better 


alarmed ; for a moment he stood rooted to the spot ; then, | hire relays of horses, and Catherine and the whole house-| than he knows himself; and had he followed the advice 
hastily approaching the count, he was about to take his|hold, busied in making momentary arrangements, were ‘of a faithful servant, he would have avoided the misfor- 


sword. 
Leopold as he retired, he said, “I die, sire, without re-| 
gret;—I am not an ingrate; you are saved, and God| 
protect you!” 

The tears were in the emperor’s eyes; he could only | 





goods and chattels, in the old family vehicle. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the poor lady’s horror | 
and vexation, when she heard that no post-horses were | 
to be had. The attendants of the court had retained | 


Zriny himself prevented it; and, turning to/to think only of packing themselves, instead of their) tunes which now overwhelm him.” 


“You alarm me! is it indeed true, that he is a prisoner 
—for treason ?” 

“ He is his own accuser,” replied Kolschutzki; “he 
had not the heart to commit a crime, though without 


wave his hand; but, beckoning the officer to him, he|every one, to the sorriest hack that was to be met with in) strength to keep the path of duty.” 


said, in a low voice, “'T'ake him into his own chambers ; | 


Vienna. All at once, to her mother’s great joy, the} 


Catherine was extremely affected: “Oh, yes! I am 


. 6, seg t . F “ . A ° ‘ 
and keep a strict guard, or your head must answer for it!” | gentle Catherine bethought her of the four old family | sure he hasa good heart ;—he has been his own enemy—” 
steeds which had transported their lady to the condemned | and her sister’s name was on her lips. 


Zriny, accompanied by the officer, left the cabinet : on | 


descending the steps of the palace, a carriage at full speed | city. 


approached and drew up. 


be instantly admitted to an audience with his majesty. 


They had, luckily, not yet been sent home again | 


“Tt is at his behest Iam now here. My poor young 


It was General Caprara; he | and why, if they had not died in the interval, might they) master—for such I must ever consider him,—eame to 
alighted in haste, ascended the staircase, and required to | not travel back again as easily as they had come. This! my house, with a letter for the Princess Helena, and, at 


was acmirable logic ; but it would not so well apply to} the same time, left me particular directions regarding 


. | . . 
He came direct from the army, and the accounts he|the old, crazy, family coach, and the antique harness,| yourself.” 


brought somewhat relieved the anxiety of the emperor|both of which had suffered by the former journey. 
He learned, with satisfaction, that the in-| poor countess was terrified out of her wits at the delay | 


for its fate. 


The! 


fantry were retiring in good order, along the left banks|it was only Catherine who preserved the same noble 


of the Danube, upon the capital, and that a small body | firmness and presence of mind. 


Her activity and cheer- 


of the cavalry had acquitted themselves in the most bril-|fulness equaled her other excellent qualities; and she 





“ For me! at a time like this!” 
“ Yes, my lady; it seems as if he had some presenti- 


ment of his fate; or, having resolved to reveal something 





* One of the small rivers which falls into the Danube. 
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to the emperor, he felt he had little time to lose, in con- 
sulting for the safety of those most dear to him. He de- 
sired me, in the event of a siege, to seek an interview 
with you; and, in his name, to offer you my most devot- 
ed care and service, to obey you in every particular, and 
protect you from all risk.” 

«“ Did he 1—did Count Zriny say that? Did he think 





of me at such a moment, when so great a calamity hung 
overhim? Noble, generous Zriny !” and it was in vain 
she sought to conceal her tears. 

“It was my object,” continued Kolschutzki, “to see | 
you before, for I knew the pressing nature of my mission. | 
Tt was only while hastening hither, that I learned, with | 
grief, his sudden arrest. I ran to the palace, and thence 
to his mansion ; yet spite of my utmost exertions, I can- | 
not gain access to my unhappy master, for a single mo-| 
ment. He is under the strictest guard, and, to-morrow, 
is to be conveyed, a state prisoner, to the fortress of Kuff: | 
stein in the Tyrol. He will never more leave it.” 

« Oh, merciful God!” cried Catherine, “ to that horri- 
ble receptacle of woe 7 

«“ Nothing is now left,” said Kolschutzki, “bat to fulfil 
his last wishes ; and I am here to receive your commands, 
Would you like to forward some communication to the 
count?” 

“Ts it possible ?—can that be done?” enquired Ca- 
therine. 

“ Nothing is impossible to a determined will, with 
courage and fidelity.” 

“7 could wish him to know,” returned Catherine, 
“that I feel the deepest gratitude for his extreme kind- 
ness and solicitude for my safety; that [ shall never cease 
to remember him, and offer up unceasing prayers for his 
freedom and restoration to those friends, who so truly la- 
ment his misfortunes. He will know [ allude to my un- 
happy sister, to whom [T must hasten to unfold these 
afflicting tidings. May I beg of you to forward to her 
a letter from me, without delay 7” 

« Without the least difficulty,” replied Kolschutzki; 
“the count gave me his lady’s address; and I have al- 
ready sent the despatches which he entrusted to me. 
But I must not be seen here; [ dare not wait for it; I 


know the hour you set out from Vienna; and while} 
: | 
| 








passing the Red ‘Tower, an’ aged-looking mendicant will 
aceost you for alms; give him the letter, and he will put 
it into the hands of Kolschutzki.” Saying this, and 
hearing some one approach, the faithful emissary took a 
respectful leave, with an assurance that she might de- 
pend on his keeping his appointment. 

Sendai 


CHAPTER XY. 





The old family equipage was at length patched up, | 
and in readiness;—one only of the four ancient steeds 
had died during a town residence; and the veteran sur- 
vivors of so unexpected a campaign stood with ears | 
erect, and heads turned wistfully in the direction of the 
old baronial mansion. ‘The good dowager’s antique tire- 
women were already deposited, with two macaws, three 
monkeys, and as many aged lap-dogs, with a world of 
paraphernalia, in the huge baskets of the no less pon- 
derous vehicle; the ladies were also safely encased, and 
the baroness, eager to escape “the doomed city,” gave 
the awful word—to fly. 

Conrad, the old coachman, cast a rueful look from his 
seat at the cruel load of mortality behind him, then at 
his unhappy steeds, and then at his mistress, before 
stringing up his nerves to attempt a start. With infi- 
nite straining and toiling, the machine at length began 
to move, dragging its slow length along, till it reached 
Leopoldstadt, where a strange scene presented itself to 
the travellers’ eyes. Vehicles of every description, goods 
and chattels, women and children, were alike mingled in 
one confused mass,—consisting of fugitives, who, in 
their extreme terror, had blocked up the streets and 
pathways, uttering cries and lamentations, as if the 
Turks were already engaged in putting them to the 
sword, 

As the great coach, at its regular funeral pace, came 
near, at each turn and jostle in the crowd, it began to 
creak, and grind, and groan in a most ominous manner. 
Old Conrad looked aghast; his steeds made more noise 
than the great bellows of a blacksmith’s forge (two of 





ment would be their last. But “ Quick ! quick ! fly, Con-| and checked not their fiery career till brought close to the 
rad ! oh, fly !” was still the burden of her mother’s song ;/cumbrous remains of the old family vehicle. In a mo- 
“Jet us gallop to Konnenburgh as speedily as possible !”| ment the traveller had alighted, to assist in opening a 
And what will not time and labour accomplish?—They | passage, wrapped in a large mantle which he threw aside ; 
passed the isles, and the second arm of the Danube, when, | but perceiving several ladies in apparent distress, he has- 
suddenly, there burst upon their view the mountain-tops| tened to ascertain the cause, when an exclamation of de- 
of Kahlenberg and Leopoldsberg, all fearfully enveloped | light burst from Catherine’s lips. 

in flames. «“ Sandor !—dear Szlatinski!” 

Flying troops of 'Tartars, favoured by the darkness,had| “My Catherine! dearest cousin!” was the answer, 
attained the heights, and fired the convent of the Camal-! and the lovers were on the instant locked in each other's 
doli and the church of St. Leopold. The crackling of, embraces, with a joy too great for words. 
the flames mingled with the horrid shouts of the barbar-| “Surely,” at length murmured the happy Catherine, 
ians, and the cries of the holy men, whose white robes | disengaging herself from his fervent caress; “ surely, 
were seen floating in the wind, along the walls of the Heaven has sent you in pity to us,—especially to poor 
edifice, spreading horror far and near through the sur-- mamma!” 
rounding gloom. By the light of the flames, they could| —“ Yes, truly!” cried the lady of Volkersdorf; “ did you 





jeven be seen falling under the sacrilegious fury of the in- ever expect, nephew, to witness a disaster in the family 


vaders, or hurled into the burning ruins ;—a sight follow-| like this? Look at us! look at the carriage, the state car- 
ed by the most fearful cries and lamentations of the be- riage-—look at our coach horses,—look at old Conrad ! 
holders, each imagining that a similar fate might be re-| he may well hang down his head. But where are you 
served for themselves, Self-preservation became now the| going, my dear boy ? will you take us with you ?” 

only object: the carriages had no sooner succeeded in| “To Vienna, to be sure!” was the reply; “T have 
passing the first bridge, than all began to urge their horses | just left his imperial majesty at Stockerau; and may I 
to the uttermost; and Conrad, among the number, im-| 


ask, aunt, where you are going ?” 
pelled by the incessant appeals of the poor baroness, for 





“ Not to Vienna, indeed !—you have not heard of our 
the first time in his life showed no kind of mercy to his| misfortunes. Do you know,” she added, in a confiden- 
ancient baronial chivalry. But there are limits to the} tial whisper, “ that the ‘Turks are now at Vienna ?” San- 
most strenuous efforts ;—it was clear that the flogging, | dor started back with an expression of horror and sur- 
the roaring, the groaning, the heavy labouring, and creak-| prise. 

ing of the family vehicle, could not endure for ever.| “The Turks at Vienna! God in Heaven forbid !” 
Gradually it swayed and stopped. Conrad again looked} “No, no!” interrupted Catherine; “they are not 
back, and declared that it was an impossibility for the) there yet; and will not be for some time.” 

most willing of beasts to drag such an unconscionable “ Well!” replied Sandor, recovering his breath; «I 
load of mortal sins, with them there apes and screeching | thought it could not be; the bulwark of Christianity 
birds, any farther. His lady still protested and conjured | will never fall before the miscreant infidels, while a Pole 
him: Conrad relented, and, summoning all his heroism, | or a Hungarian can wield a sword.” 

and that of his horses, he struggled for another move ; «“ You speak,” exclaimed Catherine, in some surprise, 
and the next moment brought the wheels in contact with |“ as if you were a soldier, Szlatinski.” 

the ruins of a wagon, which obstructed the way. Awful “T am a soldier,” returned her lover, eagerly ; “I am 
was the encounter ; he sought to disengage himself; and| captain of Hulans, in the regiment of King Sobieski 
soon brought matters to a crisis, by upsetting, with hide-| himself.” 

ous crash and din, the entire concern, Extreme alarm} « What!” exclaimed the baroness; “you serve the 
and confusion, but no dislocated joints, were the result ;| king of Poland,—you have become unfaithful to the best 
for, such was the ponderous and steady character, both of| of emperors?” 

steeds and vehicle, as to offer the most decided opposition} « What an idea, my dear aunt! we serve the same 
to any sudden and violent motion, from whatever cause|God, and the same c#ase; it is a good and a just one! 


The rumbling of packages, the jab-| But tell me, in the name of all the saints,—what do you 
‘hed 





it might proceed. 
berings of monkeys, and the shrieks of macaws, produced | here—at midnight—on foot; and in such a plight 
the chief part ofthe sensation and effect, upon this grand « What do we, indeed,” replied his aunt; “I am sure 
finale of their route. One by one they were taken out|T don’t know. It is our fate; but I will give the whole 
of the mighty ruins of the family equipage, alive and un-| history of our misfortunes since we saw you !”’—and she 
hurt; but not so was the reputation of old Conrad and|was beginning a strange rambling rhapsody, which he 
his steeds, who hung their heads as if the last of human| was obliged to break off. 
calamities had befallen them. What was to be done?—|  « 'Tell it mein my carriage, dear aunt :—itis ill adapted 
To ride was now out of the question ; not a single travel-| for ladies ; but it is worth a great many of these old de- 
ler came to their assistance; and the noble-minded Cath-| molished machines,” pointing at the ancient family re- 
erine herself was on the brink of despair. liques, over which Conrad was mentally pronouncing the 
«“ We must return to Vienna, mamma, on foot, as quick-| last funcral oration ; his horses, as still as death, appar- 
ly as passible !” ently joining in doing the last honours to their natural 
«'T'o the doomed city! gracious heavens! the Turks;}companion through life, however glad to get rid of the 
are there !—Oh, never!” infernal luggage with which it had been loaded, inside 
“ You forget, mamma, the city is well fortified ; they | and out. 
will find it not so easy !” was the courageous girl’s reply.|__ “ Sandor,” said the baroness, mournfully, “you ought 
« Well! but they will reach it to-morrow, or the day | to speak with more respect of family affairs ;” as her eye 
rested on the gilded pannel. 
“Yes; the walls, I dare say ; but the place will stand “Yes; and especially of the dead,” he added with a 
a good siege !”’ smile, as his eye followed that of the countess, and then 
“But then we shall be sure to meet the Turks at the| rested upon Conrad and his brutes. 
gates !” «We are not dead, sir,” said Conrad, looking up 
“ Let us try to get back before they reach; that is bet-| mournfully ; “we are only resting—quite still after such 
hurly-burly, and the poor beasts are rather melancholy 


after, at farthest.” 


ter than to sit in the oven air, or seck shelter in villages 
which can afford us no protection.” 
“ We had better resign ourselves to our fate then!” 
was the poor lady’s reply ; and it was in vain her daugh-| forget it, Conrad.” 
ter sought to inspire her with courage sufficient to move| “I think I could drive your ladyship hack to Vienna ! 
astep. ‘I'he only answer she could obtain was—* I am|God_ willing,’ was Conrad’s reply; “if we had a smith 
resigned ; let us die; the Lord have merey upon us! Oh,| here, and a few poles and axles.” 
those horrid, horrid Turks !—what will become of us, 1} “That, I am sure, you never shall,” returned the in- 
wonder !+—shall we be killed or be made slaves ?” dignant lady ; “if you had a hundred poles and axles. 
Catherine made no reply ; her ear was intently fixed; You may keep them for the Turks. You shall never 


over the fall.” 
“The fall, indeed!” said the old lady ; “TI shall never 








them were confirmed “roarers”), and even the heart of 


Catherine began to quail, in the belief that every move- 


. . . | . . . . . 
upon the sound of horses’ hoofs at a distance, but every | drive that carriage, with me in it, any more.” 
| 
riage, with four horses at full speed, at length appeared} mount my box, and we will lose no more time. Come, 


instant advancing rapidly towards them from an opposite | “TI don’t think he will,” interrupted Sandor, finding 
direction to that of the city they had left. A light car-|she was going to attack the old coachman ; “let him 
insight; it drew nigh,—the horses were bathed in fouam,| fear not,—Sobieski is in full march with his Poles ;— 
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